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are an important part of 1934 teaching technique. They relieve the burden of larger 
classes, care for individual differences, make teaching more effective. . . . Ginn and 
Company publish an extensive list of Workbooks in all major subjects for the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and high-school years. Their content is up to date; their binding sturdy— 
and suitable. Write us your requirements. Circulars 311 and 353. 
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Every child is entitled to a fair start. That is why 


dental health is necessary. During the entire period Forward Looking business groups shun extravagant 
of childhood from kindergarten up, jaws are devel- em tag Se a er gece or sn 


oping and new teeth taking their places in the jaws. yan te Ni tr epee a 
Chewing gum assists Nature in its job to supply The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
blood to new teeth and also aids the jaws in their 
normal and proper development. But the chewing four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
must be consistently done from day to day. There Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 


is a Reason, a Time and a Place for chewing gum. sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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@ MR. John Goodman, Illinois Legislator, has been out 

hunting for several years for food to feed his numerous 
wards, among which is the Public School. So far about 
the only game he has found is an old and tough but very 
useful bird called General Property Tax. But that species 
of bird has recently become extremely emaciated. In fact 
Mr. Goodman ‘eolines that the poor, lean old bird will no 
longer provide the really necessary nourishment to satisfy 
the very moderate and natural hunger of the School Sys- 
tem. The bird he provided last year was much too small 
and shrank alarmingly before being served. (Just now we 
are short about $15,000,000 worth of food.) 

So Goodman, peering out of the Treasury Stockade, 
spied a large fat bird that the teachers had often told him 
about. He goes forth to capture this fine bird. He has 
an old, rusty blunderbuss called Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion; but he finds that every time he spies a large, fat 
bird the powder in the ew Been is all wet and will not 
explode {or the old Indian Chief makes him believe his 
powder is wet]. So he makes quite a show of trying to 


lure the bird into the stockade by more gentle means. 

Goodman has succeeded in capturing a few nice, fat 
little birds called Gas Tax, Auto License, Sales Tax, etc., 
which yield considerable food. But the old Indian Chief 
permitted him to capture these only after he agreed to use 
them to feed wards other than the Schools; oe example, 
Cement Paths through the Jungles of Illinois and the Pay 
Rolls of Employes. The Big Chief still has much to say 
about where Goodman shall hunt, which birds he may cap- 
ture, and how he must use the meat. 

Of course Goodman ought to get a new, modern, and 
more effective weapon as soon as possible. He needs a 
modern, high-power, rapid-fire gun such as is used by his 
friend Brightman in New York. That gun gets all sorts of 
game and even bluffs the Big Chief. But in the meantime, 
until he gets such a weapon, Goodman should bring into 
the stockade all the fat little birds he can capture by any 
honest means, and should divide the meat fairly among 
his numerous wards in accordance with their needs, not 
overfeeding one and starving another. R, C. M, 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The Legislative Program 


@ PUBLIC education in Illinois still 
faces an economic crisis. Almost 
every school is offering boys and girls 
fewer opportunities than they had two 
years ago. Drastic cuts in salaries 
and operating expenses of from 30 to 
50 per cent are still in effect. Certain 
districts in the State are even now pay- 
ing teachers in orders which may never 
be cashed due to the fact that the or- 
ders represent obligations in excess of 
the 5. per cent constitutional limitation 
upon the debts of the district. High 
schools over the State are threatening 
to deny tuition pupils the right to en- 
ter because non-high districts are not 
paying full tuition. The State Distrib- 
utive Fund to the elementary schools 
is nearly $15,000,000 in arrears and, 
therefore, it is evident that an eco- 
nomic crisis still exists and that if edu- 
cational opportunity is to be offered 
to boys and girls of Illinois the State 
must face its obligation and enact leg- 
islation which will meet the need and 
provide necessary opportunities. 

In order that this may be effectively 
done there should be legislation en- 
acted both in the special session and 
regular session with two things in 
view. First: Legislation which will 
make it possible to have better and 
more effective administration of public 
education. Second: Legislation which 
will provide for adequate and perma- 
nent state aid for public education. 
We believe the following is a mini- 
mum program which will produce the 
necessary results by which the schools 
of Illinois will be made comparable 
to those of other states with compa- 
rable financial resources. 


For the Special Session 


1. We feel that the law which lim- 
its Boards of Education to a levy 
equal to the average of the levies for 
1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 should be 
repealed. In view of conflicting opin- 
ions as to the basis of state aid issued 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Attorney-General, it 
is extremely important that this law be 
repealed as soon as possible. 

2. Repeal House Bill No. 123 
passed at the special session. This 
bill makes it mandatory for the Coun- 


Proposed by the Committee on Legislation of the |.S.T. A. to Be 
Submitted to the Fourth Special Session of the 58th G.A. and to 
Our Annual Meeting in December, 1934 


ty Clerk to set aside money from the 
building fund to pay maturing bonds 
and interest. If this requires all of 
the building fund there is nothing left 
for ordinary building purposes. Fur- 
ther, bonds cannot be refunded under 
this plan. 

3. Enact legislation by which the 
State can pay immediately the Distrib- 
utive Fund arrearages for the years 
1931, 1932 and 1933 in the amount 
as of October 1, of $8,419,393.90. 

4. Enact legislation by which the 
State shall pay to the elementary 
schools the $7,000,000 arrearages in 
the regular State Distributive Fund for 
the year ending June 30, 1934. In 
that year only four monthly payments 
were made from the Sales Tax which 
means that as of June 30, 1934 eight 
allotments for that year had not been 
paid. This means that the elementary 
schools are now receiving their month- 
ly allotments eight months later than 
they should have been received, and 
that legislation should be enacted at 
once to prevent a shortage of $7,000,- 
000 at the end of the biennium, June 
30, 1935. 

5. Make provision by adequate 
change of law so that non-high terri- 
tory shall pay to the high schools full 
tuition. 

6. If the Sales Tax is reenacted, in- 
crease the allotment from that source 
to the State School Fund as a part of 
the total fund of $30,000,000. 


Regular Session 


1. We stand ready to cooperate 
with an Education Commission for the 
State of Illinois to the end that facts 
may be assembled and a definite school 
program be set up. 

2. We favor the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for a State Board 
of Education; for a change in the state 
constitution either by constitutional 
convention or amendment which will 
make the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction appointive; we favor 


a larger unit of school administration 
and taxation with a board for each 
unit and appointive instead of elective 
administrative officials. 

3. Increase the State School Fund 
to $30,000,000, which will provide ap- 
proximately $20 per pupil in both 
elementary and high schools. 

4. Revise our antiquated tax sys- 
tem and provide additional revenues 
to be collected and distributed to the 
schools by the State from such sources 
as gasoline, income, occupational, cor- 
poration income, grain future, bever- 
age and luxury taxes. Enact legisla- 
tion so that horizontal reassessment of 
property as a whole or by classes can 
be made only at the time of the regu- 
lar quadrennial assessment. 

5. Revise the State Distributive 
Fund law so as to make distribution 
on the basis of instruction units of 
approximately thirty pupils to a unit 
in elementary schools and twenty-five 
pupils in high schools and provide for 
proper equalization. 

6. Enact legislation making it man- 
datory that schools which for a period 
of two or more years have an attend- 
ance of ten or fewer pupils shall be 
closed, if it is possible with state aid 
to provide transportation for the pu- 
pi's to other districts. Also provide 
for allotment of state funds to each 
new enlarged school district to pay for 
each abandoned school building it con- 
tains, such allotment to be used to 
provide proper educational facilities 
in such new enlarged district. 

7. Raise the requirements for cer- 
tificates for elementary beginning 
teachers so that the minimum require- 
ment shall be two years of training 
above the high-school level, such train- 
ing to be had by actual attendance at 
an accredited educational institution; 
also provide that County Superintend- 
ents must have Supervisory Certifi- 
cates. 

8. Revise the State Teachers’ Pen- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“Let George Do It’ 


By FRED L. BIESTER 


Chairman Legislative Committee 
Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


@ DURING the summer just passed 

the Middle West experienced most 
its severe drought. Everyone, every- 
where, talked about it but no one did 
much to change it. The public schools 
of Illinois have for years been in need 
of revision in organization and financ- 
ing. Much oratory has been wasted, 
but only a few have done much about 
it. The result is that even at the end 
of the most severe financial shock the 
schools have ever experienced we find 
ourselves going toward March first, at 
which time the Gasoline Tax diversion 
to schools, which is proving of real 
aid, will cease, and so far as organ- 
ization and financing of public edu- 
cation is concerned we will be sub- 
stantially where we were in 1929. Shall 
we merely continue our oratory and 
our attitude of “Let George Do It,” or 
can something really happen? 

The writer has recently made a doz- 
en or more talks to various groups in 
different parts of the State. Every- 


where, be it teachers, Parent-Teacher 
groups, luncheon clubs, or other or- 
ganizations, the reaction has been the 
same; when the story is told as to our 
actual position and attitude as a State 
toward the public schools in compari- 
son with other States, there is indigna- 
tion that they have not known the 
facts! Educators and the public are 
inclined to blame the Governor and 
the legislature for everything in the 
field of education which fails of en- 
actment. The fact is that much of the 
trouble lies at the door of the educa- 
tional forces themselves. They have 
never sold their own program to the 
public, much less to the legislature. 
There has never been a time when all 
forces interested in education have 
agreed upon and really understood 
their own program. There has never 
been a union of effort in a vigorous 
campaign on the part of educators, 
parent organizations and the interest- 
ed public. The legislature cannot 
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escape its share of responsibility, but 
much of the fault lies at the door of 
people responsible for educational 
leadersnip—a condition that persists. 
Last spring the legislature was con- 
vened in special session in the inter- 
ests of school relief. From the first 
day of the session our Association had 
a complete program of necessary enact- 
ments ready. It was sent over the 
State in bulletins. It was printed in 
the Itxinois TeacHeR. It was dis- 
cussed in articles in the same maga- 
zine. It was proclaimed in several 
radio broadcasts. Yet in the closing 
weeks of the session the writer re- 
ceived, from men at the head of school 
systems in our State, letters censuring 
the Association for having no program 
and no leadership. They stated that 
legislators had told them there was 
no program. In place of having a 
complete mastery of the program and 
having sold it to their school patrons 
these men only strengthened the posi- 
tion of an opposing legislator. What 
they needed in their communities was 
an uprising on the part of well in- 
formed patrons which would have sen 
several favorable votes back to Spriug- 
field on the next Tuesday morning. 
Each year while the legislature is 
in session a weekly bulletin is issued 
from our State office. It contains up- 
to-the-minute information and suggest- 
ed action. Classroom teachers, Par- 
(Continued on page 91) 


HONESTLY, SUCH THINGS DO HAPPEN! 
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Why Is Arithmetic a Bugbear? 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Winnotka 


@ MORE children fail in school be- 

cause of difficulty with arithmetic 
than because of trouble with any other 
school subject, with the exception of 
reading in the early primary classes. 
Yet arithmetic usually gets the lion’s 
share of the time table and of home 
work. Teachers sweat in their efforts 
to make arithmetic stick—-only to have 
to go through a complete revision the 
next year. Upper class teachers are 
seldom satisfied with the product sent 
up to them from below. 

What are the causes of this ineffi- 
ciency? Recent research indicates that 
they lie in (1) faulty selection of 
things to be taught; (2) faulty organi- 
zation of the curriculum; (3) faulty 
preparation of the children; (4) 
faulty motivation, and (5) faulty ap- 
plication. 


Arithmetic and Reality 


Arithmetic, as commonly taught, 
lacks reality. Much of it is abstract. 
Much is unrelated to the child’s ex- 
perience. This is due partly to faulty 
selection of the things included in the 
curriculum. This in turn is due to 
the fact that teachers and curriculum 
makers do muddy thinking. They mix 
their purposes. They are at one mo- 
ment formal disciplinists, trying to 
train children’s minds. At the next 
moment they are utilitarians, trying to 
give children practical skill. Then 
they are traditionalists, teaching a 
thing because it has long been taught. 
Then they are vocationalists, trying to 
prepare all children for a variety of 
possible vocational pursuits. Each of 
these purposes seemingly justifies the 
inclusion of some subject matter; all 
gets thrown into the hopper, and out 
it comes in a nicely organized, quite 
logical, and utterly unchildlike and 
unreal course of study. It serves none 
of its purposes well, because it tries 
to serve too many. 

The solution to this difficulty is to 
select one goal and steer straight to- 
ward it. Certainly, in the elementary 
classes, that purpose is not formal 


Reprinted from The New Era, January, 1934. By 
permission of the author. 


discipline. Let those who still believe 
in the formal discipline aim of edu- 
cation, in spite of experimental psy- 
chology and common-sense experience, 
struggle along with geomefry and 
Latin in the sec- 
ondary schools, 
but let that aim 
have no part on 
the elementary 
level. And let 
tradition play 
its part for 
those interested 
in the history 
of mathematics, 
but not for lit- 
tle children. Vo- 
cational aims 
are legitimate 
when a_ child 
has reached the 
point of deter- 
mining his vo- 
cation—| o n g 
tons for the coal 
exporter, apoth- 
ecary’s weight for the chemist, lumber 
measure for the carpenter or dealer in 
wood. But vocations are too numer- 
ous to make it remotely possible to 
prepare every child for every vocation. 
Vocational mathematics has no place 
in the elementary school. 

What is left? Those phases of 
arithmetic which will in all proba- 
bility be used by the great majority 
of the children. This is the sole legiti- 
mate criterion for the elementary cur- 
riculum in arithmetic. 

Using this criterion of common use- 
fulness, such topics as Troy weight 
drop out; so do square root, area of 
circles, complex fractions and frac- 
tions with unusual denominators (2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 32 
are the only denominators used with 
any frequency and several of these are 
none too frequent). A few topics, not 
commonly taught, come in—the mak- 
ing and reading of simple graphs, for 
example, and short-cut ways of esti- 
mating approximate quantities. 

Considerable work has been done in 


The author discusses five causes for 
inefficiency in arithmetic teaching 


the field of discovering the elements 
which are so widely used that they will 
probably be of value to almost all 
children; but more work needs to be 
done and done continually. We need 


Actual construction, where estimates, measurement and 
costs are really important, helps to make arithmetic alive. 


to know both what arithmetic is com- 
monly used now, and what is likely to 
be used as children now in school grow 
up. This second point calls for some 
prediction and therefore uncertainty. 
But the burden of the proof is upon 
the topic that asks to be included—un- 
less it can show a strong probability 
of vital usefulness to a large majority 
of children, it should be shunted into 
vocational, selective, or advanced 
specialized courses, and flatly refused 
entrance to the common elementary 
program. 

This sort of selection is of value 
both because it saves time and useless 
effort and because it makes it possible 
to show the child the reality of the 
need for learning each topic—of which 
more later. 


Adjust the Curriculum to 
the Child 


The present arithmetic program is 
organized logically, not psychologic- 
ally. Only in the last few years has 
any effort been made to discover the 
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relative difficulty of arithmetic topics, 
and to discover the stage of mental 
growth necessary for effective learning 
of each. 

Common sense has told us that a 
kindergartener should not attempt long 
division and that adding numbers with 
sums of ten or less need not be post- 
poned until a child is twelve years of 
age—a certain rough grading of the 
program has, of course, taken place. 
But this is not enough. 
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To try to make a child learn to do long 
division, for example, before he has 


reached a mental age of eleven and a 


half, is to make him struggle, often 
futilely, and forget quickly what would 
be learned readily and retained well 
at the right stage of mental growth. 
There is little gain in postponing be- 
yond that stage; there is steadily in- 
creasing gain by postponing until it 
is reached. 

The data so far available show the 


Results of Experiments of Committee of Seven to Determine Best Mental Age at which to begin 
Study of Various Arithmetic Topics. 





Topic 


Minimum 





Addition Facts—Sums 10 and under 
Substraction Facts—Easier —— 





Addition Facts—Sums over 10... a 
eee ae a Facte—Harder fifty. 

Simple Column Addition pat om sony not over three d 

+ ee ag (not over three digits in subtrahend an 


gits high and wide). 





ng of Fractions 





Addition and Substraction of Fractions and Mixed Numbers with Common 


ominators (no borrowing) 








Multiplication Facts. 





Simple ‘Multiplication (one-place multiplier, not more than four places in multi- 





) 
Compound Multiplication (two-place multiplier, not over three places in multi- 


10-2 





Me: 


eaning i Decimals.__ 
aon of Decimals (easy examples i in “simple ‘and ‘compound multiplica- 


Above 11-0* 
10-5 10-5 
13-6 





Simple I Bar Gra 


Pinal Gdeee Lilie iileun tow ale 


Addition and Substraction of Decimals. 


10-6 
10-5 (C.A.) 
10-8 


Above 11-4* 





Division Facte—Complete._..______.. 


Above 12-6* 
Above 11-2* 





Short Division. 


Above 12-2* 





Simple Division of Decimals (division of integer or decimal by one-digit integer). 
I simple division of decimals) 
uivalents (44=.5, .25= =). Soa: 


Simple Percentage (involving onl 
Memorization of Fractional and Decimal 
opens of Fractions. 











aig 5 of Fra 
Case I UL. ‘age . 





Long Division—C 
Division of Decimals—C. let 





— 


Case II Percen 1 


13-11 





Addition and Su 


traction of Fractions and Mixed Numbers with Unlike De- 
nominators (substraction problems involving borrowing) 








Above 13-10* 





*Optimum placement not determined. Age indicated is the highest for which data are available. 


A few years ago a group of school 
men in Illinois organized the ‘Com- 
mittee of Seven’, which undertook a 
careful experimental examination of 
this problem of organizing the arith- 
metic curriculum. Thousands of chil- 
dren, in three hundred different cities, 
were given intelligence tests, and tests 
in arithmetic foundations—the con- 
cepts and arithmetical ability needed 
as a basis for whatever topic was to 
be investigated. Then the children, at 
a number of different age and mental 
age levels, were taught a given topic 
under carefully controlled conditions 
for a specified length of time. Fol- 
lowing this teaching, they were given 
six weeks to forget what they had 
learned, and were then given a ‘reten- 
tion test.’ 

The results were illuminating. It 
was found that there is an optimum 
time for learning each arithmetic topic. 


1The Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois 
Conference on Supervision consists of Orville Bright, 
Superintendent of the Dolton Schools; H. O. Gillet, 
Frrastpal of the University of Chicago Elementary 
; J. R. Harper, Superintendent of the Wilmette 

Raymond Osborne, Principal-elect of the 
W. Parker School; O. E. Peterson, of the 

Ii'nois State Teachers’ College; Howard 
Storm, Superintendent of the Batavia Schools; and 
Carleton Washburne. Chairman. 


Northern 


mental ages indicated in the accom- 
panying Table necessary to assure 
really efficient learning by most chil- 
dren, topic by topic. 

A large amount of failure is due to 
attempting to teach children topics and 
processes in arithmetic for which they 
are not mentally ripe. It is as stupid 
as would be the forcing open of a bud 
in an attempt to make a flower bloom 
early—and as unnecessary and harm- 
ful. A simple reorganization of the 
arithmetic program to see that each 
child undertakes those things, and only 
those things, for which he is psycho- 
logically ready, is one of the most 
effective means of decreasing arith- 
metic failures. 


Arithmetic Based on 
Real Situations 


Mental maturity, however, is not the 
only essential for learning a new arith- 
metic process. There must also be 
specific arithmetic readiness, which is 
partly a matter of the preparation of 
the child. 

Preparation is of two kinds. First 
the child must have the basic concepts; 
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second, he must have the prerequisite 
skills. For long division, for example, 
he must have the notion of division 
and the feeling as to the significance 
of the numbers he is dealing with; and 
he must have skill in the use of the 
simple division facts (10--2, 25-5, 
63-9, etc.), skill in simple multipli- 
cation, and in subtraction—elemental 
skills definitely used in the more com- 
plicated process of long division. This 
point seems too obvious to deserve 
stress. But the Committee of Seven 
found that teachers generally give only 
lip service to it. Children are plunged 
into a process after exposure to the 
prerequisite skills, but without prov- 
ing themselves, individually, to have 
mastered them. 

And a distressing proportion of chil- 
dren have not the basic concepts. The 
Committee found, for instance, that 
children sometimes went through an 
entire course in fractions without a 
real understanding of what they were 
dealing with. Asked to distinguish 
between two-thirds of a glass of milk, 
and three-quarters of a glass (not in 
words, but by identifying the actual 
objects or p'ctures of them), or asked 
to put a ring around one-third of nine 
marbles (the marbles being drawn for 
them in three groups of three each), 
or asked what each of the five parts 
of a cut pie was called, they often did 
not know. Yet they were expected to 
add, subtract, and otherwise manipu- 
late these and far more difficult frac- 
tions. It is not unlike trying to teach 
children to write correct compositions 
in a foreign language, without giving 
them the meaning of the words. 

Number concepts are not adequately 
developed by talking. The child must 
have experience, the more concrete and 
objective the better, with the realities 
of which the mathematical symbols are 
expressions. And he must have ample 
practice in associating the reality with 
the symbol till the symbol instantly 
and unfailingly calls up in his mind 
a concept of the reality. Until this is 
the case, the child’s arithmetic is gib- 
berish—sometimes cleverly handled, 
but senseless. Real things manipu- 
lated, and real situations quantitatively 
met: these are the only sound base on 
which to build arithmetic teaching. 

The second phase of preparation is 
more commonly recognized by teach- 
ers—at least superficially. As has al- 
ready been mentioned it is the neces- 
sity for a thorough grounding in pre- 
requisite facts and skills before going 
on to a new process. These prere- 
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Arithmetic seems more real and more significant after buying and selling (with real money) in a "play store." 


quisites are quite evident to any 
teacher. Let there be careful indi- 
vidual tests as to a child’s mastery of 
them immediately before he undertakes 
a new process. If he shows weakness, 
let him first work off that weakness, 
and prove by a retest that it is over- 
come before he takes up his new work. 
Over and over again this is violated 
in practice. The teacher gives a gen- 
eral revision to the class; she tests the 
class and if on the average the chil- 
dren have a fair degree of foundation 
knowledge, the whole class goes on. 
But the individual whose mastery is 
lacking goes on to a hopeless task. 
The teacher tries to build on shifting 
sands. And after much labor on the 
part of teacher and child the edifice 
collapses because the foundations are 
insecure. 

Each child must have adequate 
preparation before he goes on. Hence 
the need of individual work of some 
kind. Children do not reach a given 
degree of mental maturity at the same 
time; they do not all have the basic 
concepts at once; they do not all have 
mastery of the prerequisite skills. Yet 
to start a child on a process without 
this essential preparation is to fore- 
doom him to inefficiency or failure. 


Understanding the Need 
for Arithmetic 


The fourth step, it will be remem- 
bered, is motivation. It is a well- 
known psychological law that effort is 
proportionate to interest. This does 


not mean that work has to be sugar- 
coated, or that children may do as they 
please. It does mean that they must 
see and feel the need for what they are 
studying. A housewife may not enjoy 
sweeping the kitchen, but she wants 
the kitchen clean—she feels the need; 
and if she feels it strongly she sweeps 
with a will. 

Children can be given this sense of 
need if the first criterion has been met 
—if the program is based on genuine 
direct usefuless to the child, present 
or future. (Present when possible, 
but otherwise future. Only, if it is a 
future use, the child must be able to 
envisage clearly that future demand of 
life upon him and the necessity of 
meeting that demand.) 

Here class work can, and often must, 
come in. Fortunately it does not mat- 
ter seriously if a child has to postpone 
the detailed learning of a process for 
some time after he has found out the 
need for it and developed the basic 
concepts. I am not sure but that a 
period of gestation—such as suggested 
by Mary Boole—is a good thing. It is 
one thing for a child to understand 
what fractions are, and why he needs 
to add them; and quite another mat- 
ter for him to be skilful in the de- 
tails of the process. 

A whole class, therefore, may be 
exposed to the need, and may develop 
the basic concepts, when only a few 
individuals are ready to go into the 
mathematical manipulation. As the 
others get ready, the earlier expe- 


riences, if vital enough, may be readily 
recalled, and will give the necessary 
motivation. 

There are at least three ways of 
helping children feel the need for a 
given process. One—and a very effec- 
tive one, rightly handled—is to have 
children bring examples to school 
from their own lives and those of their 
family and associates, of cases where 
a given process was really necessary. 
These concrete experiences may be 
discussed by the class as a whole. 
Children may strive together to see 
how they would solve the problem. 
The teacher may even go so far, when 
the children’s minds are agog for a 
satisfactory solution, as to show how 
that solution can best be reached. She 
need not be concerned about the fact 
that it is too soon for some of the 
children to learn the process. It is 
not too soon for them to see the need 
for it and to adumbrate the learning. 

A second method, not nearly so 
good, is vicarious experience. Through 
stories, through problems based on 
real situations, children can be brought 
to see the probability of the situation 
occurring and the need for meeting it. 
Then the teacher can proceed much as 
if the children had brought in real ex- 
periences of their own. 

The third method is simply a means 
of giving children experiences in 
which they will feel the need for arith- 
metic. Schools using the “project 
method,” or an “activities program,” 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Janitor and the School 


By BRUCE W. MERWIN 


Supervisor of Student Teaching 
Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 

Carbondale 


and 


ROBERT W. FINLEY 
Superintendent of Schools 


Carterville 


@ WITH the increase in size, value, 

and complexity of the school build- 
ing and equipment, there should be a 
corresponding increase in the qualifi- 
cations of the school custodian. In 
many communities it is not uncom- 
mon to have buildings from fifty 
thousand to five hundred thousand 
dollars in value, but it is uncommon 
to have janitors well trained and qual- 
ified to take charge of so large a pub- 
lic investment. In them the janitor 


must be able to do more than merely 
build the fire and sweep the floor. De- 
spite the fact that the average janitor’s 


salary is greater than that of the aver- 
age teacher, it is still too frequently 
assumed that anyone in need of public 
air or any poor or superannuated rela- 
tive of a board member can perform 
the duties of a janitor. 

A good janitor is also an important 
factor in the education of the children 
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Scrubbing Linoleum Floor with 
Electric Machine 


Courtesy Spencer Turbine Co. 


A Central Vacuum Cleaning System 


and in the operation of the school. In 
reporting on the survey of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Schools, Dr. Dressler 
said that the janitor of a modern 
school building is, next to the princi- 
pal, perhaps the most important off- 
cer in the school. Dr. H. P. Smith 
more recently has said that, next to 
teaching and supervision, the opera- 
tion of the plant is probably the most 
important school activity. As the 
work of the janitor is so important, 
all of those engaged in the work of 
education should co-operate to make 
it possible for him to get the optimum 
results. Accordingly the following 
suggestions are made. 

The janitor is too high-salaried an 
employe to be occupied in running 
errands. Teachers should see that the 
pupils pick up all waste paper before 
dismissal. This relieves the janitor 
of some work and at the same time in- 
culcates habits of neatness in the 
pupils. For the same reason pupils 
should be taught to put their books, 
papers, pencils and other supplies 
away, leaving the desks clear so that 
they can be readily dusted. In pre- 
senting little plays and projects, the 
children should be encouraged to do 
as much with the work of assembling 
properties and cleaning up after the 
performance as possible. The teach- 
er should not remain in her room so 


long after school hours as to interfere 
with the janitor’s work. If it is neces- 
sary for her to remain, she should see 
that he is allowed to sweep the room 
in its turn. 

On the other hand, the janitor has 
many ways of helping the teachers. 
For instance, during the first days of 
the term he will have time to assist in 
directing pupils and parents about the 
building. He will also have ample 
opportunity at the intermissions to as- 
sist in looking after the playgrounds 
or boys’ toilet. He can lighten his 
own work somewhat in snowy or mud- 
dy weather by seeing that the chil- 
dren’s overshoes are removed or shoes 
cleaned before they enter the building. 
If the janitor be deputized, as he is 
in many places, he has an increased 
feeling of authority that is reflected 
in his efforts to keep the building and 
grounds from being vandalized and 
equipment from being stolen. In 
many schools a first-aid kit is kept in 
the boiler room so that not infrequent- 
ly it devolves upon the janitor to ad- 
minister some simple first aid. 

Early in the school year the janitor, 
with the help of the building princi- 
pal, should work out a routine of his 
duties, which in general will include, 
besides firing, the dusting of the rooms 
before school, the cleaning of the halls 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Proposed Report of 1.S.T.A. 
Pension Committee 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


@ THE Committee on Pensions for 

teachers of Illinois (exclusive of 
Chicago and Peoria) has modified to 
some extent its proposed bill for a new 
pension plan. 

The members of the Committee have 
considered earnestly the communica- 
tions that have come from various 
teachers and agree that certain modifi- 
cations in the plan proposed one year 
ago will need to be made. 

As long as Illinois has many thou- 
sands of small school districts wherein 
salaries and tenure of position are on 
an inadequate basis, it will be neces- 
sary to set forth principles in a retire- 
ment system to meet such unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. In other words, the 
minimum age for voluntary retirement 
and the minimum retirement allowance 
will need to be set lower in Illinois 
than in those states where tenure in 
position is more stable and minimum 
salary laws are in effect. 

Changes now proposed in the plan 
for an actuarial, reserve pension sys- 
tem will upset the previous computa- 
tions arrived at through long weeks of 
work. New rates of contribution from 
public funds will need to be deter- 
mined. Trends in professional mor- 
tality of teachers have changed greatly 
the last four years, teachers tending to 
remain in the profession longer than 
formerly. In brief, a new actuarial 
study of the facts underlying a pro- 
posed pension bill should be made be- 
fore any proposed bill is pushed for 
passage. Such may or may not delay 
the achievement of a more adequate 
pension system for IIlinois. 

The proposed state school survey 
by an Educational Commission ought 
to include a study of the teachers’ re- 
tirement system. If the commission 
should recommend a retirement plan 
based on actuarial, reserve principles, 
then strong impetus would be given to 
the movement toward an adequate sys- 
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A Digest of the Proposed Bill with Modi- 
fications Adopted by the Committee 


tem of pensions for downstate teachers. 

In the meanwhile, teachers of IIli- 
nois who are affected by the downstate 
retirement system which our Commit- 
tee is studying, should discuss pension 
matters in local meetings and help the 
Committee to arrive at the best prin- 
ciples that can be fitted into the gen- 
eral scheme of educational conditions 
in our State. There are now more than 
2,400 pensioners on the pension roll, 
although it was predicted only a few 
years ago that the “peak load” would 
never exceed 1,500 in number. Before 
very long we shall again face the need 
of more funds from public contribu- 
tions, from teachers, or from both, in 
order to meet the financial demands 
that will be made under the present 
pension law. 

Therefore, at this time the Commit- 
tee recommends the modified form of 
a proposed bill, as follows: 


DIGEST OF PROPOSED BILL 


1. It creates actuarial, reserve pension 
system for public school teachers of Illinois, 
exclusive of Peoria and Chicago. (“Actu- 
arial” means accurately determined with due 
consideration to financial obligations and 
income and such influencing factors as mor- 
tality trends, life expectations at certain 
ages, accumulation of contributions at inter- 
est, etc. A reserve system has proper finan- 
cial reserves set aside to take care of obli- 
gations that are accruing. Such reserves not 
only give more assurance that financial obli- 
gations will be kept, but also make the ulti- 
mate cost of similar benefits under a pension 
system considerably less due to the accumu- 
lation of interest on reserve funds.) 

2. It merges the present system into the 
new, continuing same annual $400 pension 
for those already retired. 

3. It requires new teachers and members 
of present system to become members, and 
permits teachers who have not elected to 
come into the present system to enter the 
new system if they desire. 


4. Contribution in the new system will 
4% of annual salary, with $30 as mini- 
mum and $100 as maximum payments. 

5. Upon withdrawal from service before 
being eligible for retirement allowance, or 
in case of death before retirement, a member 
or his estate receives payments he has made 
to his individual account with compound 
interest at 4%. 

6. Benefits cover disability retirement and 
retirement on account of age. Disability re- 
tirement will require 10 or more years of 
service and superannuation retirement will 
require at least 30 years of experience. Re- 
tirement on account of age becomes optional 
at the age of 50 and mandatory at the age 
of 70. 

7. All retirement allowances are deter- 
mined actuarially and consist of 

(a) annuity determined from age of 
retirant and from accumulated contribu- 
tions paid in while teaching and 

(b) an equivalent pension—or more in 
some cases—from public funds. 

8. Ample provision from public funds is 
made for credit for prior service rendered 
by present teachers. (For years of teaching 
service rendered prior to the taking effect 
of a new law, the public contributions will 
take care of both pension and annuity which 
make the retirement allowance, provided, 
however, that in order to assure themselves 
full prior service credit, elective members 
under the present law must pay within a 
reasonable number of years what they owe 
to the present fund.) 

9. Minimum retirement allowances are 
fixed at (a) $200 a year in case of disability, 
and (b) $400 a year for superannuation re- 
tirement of any member aged 50 years and 
credited with 30 years of teaching experi- 
ence; in general the allowances will be far 
more ample than such minimums. (Retir- 
ants whose contributions are based on the 
higher salaries will receive the higher pen- 
sions for the same period of service. Also, 
allowances will tend to be higher for those 
who have taught and contributed longer 
and who are older.) 

10. Public rates of contributions will be 
sufficient to gradually take up liabilities likely 
to occur from past service and to meet fu- 
ture liabilities as they accrue. 

11. Strong safeguards are to be arranged 
for management and protection of funds. 


The Committee believes that some- 
thing more ought to be done than the 
mere raising from time to time of more 
funds to continue the pension plan we 
now have. We believe that full re- 
funds of individual contributions 
should be made to those who withdraw 

(Continued on page 94) 
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and a Book on Education 


Reviewed by 
ROBERT B. BROWNE 


University of Illinois 


@ WRITERS of fiction seldom choose 

a school-teacher to play the prin- 
cipal role in their stories. I do not 
know why this should be true, for there 
is seldom to be found a better vantage 
point from which to see the stage upon 
which human beings act their parts in 
both comedy and tragedy, and the life 
of a teacher may represent within itself 
the whole gamut of human emotions. 
There has just come from the pen of 
James Hilton a moving tale about the 
life of a schoolmaster that I recom- 
mend to all teachers, the story of Mr. 
Chips.* 

The background is one of the British 
public schools, to me the most interest- 
ing schools in the world. Some wag 
has said that the English public schools 
are called “English” because their cur- 
riculum is heavy with Latin and 
Greek; “public” because they charge 
high tuition and are quite select; 
“schools” because the boys spend so 
much of their time on the playing 
fields. However that may be, no other 
schools are quite as successful in 
putting the stamp of their schooling 
indelibly upon their members. 

Mr. Chips is a teacher of Latin, 
whose life is one of loyalty to the 
Classics, to his school, and to England. 
The author has succeeded in taking the 
career of Mr. Chips, which is not re- 
markably eventful, and from it making 
a tender and gentle story of true emo- 
tional appeal. It is never sickly senti- 
mental, yet it will bring lumps to your 
throat. Not the least of its charm is the 
true flavor of England and its boys’ 
schools. 


@ FROM this piece of fiction, I recom- 

mend that you turn to a thoughtful 
work on educational theory. Norman 
Woelfel, from the heights of Teachers 
College, surveys the pedagogical 
parade ground as the Professors of 


Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James. Hilton. 


Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 1934, 126pp. 


Education pass in review: Dewey and 
Horne, Counts, Morrison, Bagley, Bode 
and the others, in all seventeen, whom 
he calls Molders of the American 
Mind.’ 

This work is probably poorly 
named, and appears to have been 
hatched as a doctorate thesis, but don’t 
let that turn you away. It is a careful 
and stimulating attempt to set the doc- 
trines of the country’s leading educa- 
tional theorists side by side, with both 
interpretative and critical comment, 
for the sake of discovering where, if 
anywhere, the current philosophies 
point. Each of the seventeen takes a 
position of his own without subscrib- 
ing completely to that of any other, 
although some of them, as for example 
Dewey and Bode, are usually close to- 
gether. Consequently at times there 
have been passages at arms between 
certain of these philosophers, and 
sharp thrusts made and met; let it be 
said, however, that in their controver- 
sies there have been no brawls, but a 
decent punctilio in the observance of 
the gentlemanly code. Mr. Woelfel ex- 
plains in a clear fashion what their 
differences were all about, and why 
there have been times when the pub- 
lishers were called upon to act as sec- 
onds to philosophers about to take the 
field against each other. 

I know of no better introduction to 
the viewpoints of these seventeen dis- 
tinguished pedagogues than is given 
in this book. The presentation has 
been made with an earnest attempt to 
be fair to each writer, and to examine 
his outlook with sympathy, yet without 
undue gullibility. To teachers who 
would like to know and understand 
more of Dewey, Horne, Morrison, Bag- 
ley, Cubberly, Briggs, Finney, Judd, 
Snedden, Thorndike, Horn, Charters, 
Babbitt, Counts, Rugg, Bode and Kil- 
patrick, here is my tip: read Woelfel. 


"Molders of the American Mind, by Norman Woelfel. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1933, 304 pp. 
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@ THE large number of biographies 
that pour from the presses of recent 
years seems to me to be rather a good 
sign, for most of them must sell rea- 
sonably well, and this is an indication 
that the reading public is not wholly 
captured by the detective mystery or 
the amateur—and sometimes pornogra- 
phic—treatise on psychology. There 
have lived in this world so many inter- 
esting people whom I would have 
liked to have known, and good bio- 
graphy offers to introduce us. 

One of the best pieces of biograph- 
ical writing that has come to my no- 
tice is Sherman, Fighting Prophet, by 
Lloyd Lewis.’ 

This book appeared two years ago, 
but I would declare it still in the lead. 
To begin with, Sherman, the school- 
master who left his desk and books in 
Louisiana to lead blue armies to vic- 
tory, makes a splendid subject for 
biography, for there are fewer more 
brilliant and colorful figures in our 
nation’s history. Add to this the fact 
that Lloyd Lewis did a splendid piece 
of work in collecting and presenting his 
material, and there emerges from this 
book the figure of a Sherman who was 
at once a genius of both war and peace. 

There will be many to disagree with 
me, but I believe that as time goes by 
it grows clearer that, from a purely 
military point of view, Sherman was 
the outstanding genius of the war. Cer- 
tainly he was the first, and for a long 
time the only northern general, who 
grasped the grand strategy that would 
bring victory. He came quickly to un- 
derstand the true meaning of warfare, 
that war was destruction and couldn’t 
be made into anything else. He has 
been described as the general who 
never won a battle and never lost a 
campaign. He was Grant’s superior in 
the winning of objectives without great 

(Continued on page 93) 


*Sherman, Fighting Prophet, by Lloyd Lewis. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1932, 690 pp. 
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The Annual Meeting 


® THE 8lst annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers 

Association will be held in Springfield on December 
26, 27 and 28, 1934. 

The speakers now engaged are Mr. James H. Richmond, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The musical talent engaged consists of the Steindel Trio 
and Miss Pearl Walker, soprano soloist, St. Louis, and 
Mr. John Hoff, Ottawa Township High School, to direct 
the group singing. One or two other speakers will be 
engaged by the executive committee. We hope to publish 
the complete program in the December ILLInois TEACHER. 

Most of the time of the annual meeting will necessarily 
be devoted to the business of the Association, such as the 
consideration of the reports of the officers and committees. 
Since we are still experiencing a real crisis in school fi- 
nance and since this crisis can be met only by the state 
legislature, which is to meet only two weeks later, the 
most important report to be considered is that of the com- 
mittee on legislation. Chairman Fred L. Biester and his 
committee have been very diligent and energetic in their 
efforts to plan a legislative program which, if enacted, 
will alleviate the financial distress in most districts and 
will also remedy a few of the most criticized features of 
school organization and administration. The program, 
which we are publishing on page 67 of this issue, also 
contains some important recommendations concerning 
teacher welfare. 

Please study it carefully so you may be able to give 
it your enthusiastic support, or, if you believe it necessary, 
to give it your sympathetic and constructive criticism. 





Teacher Welfare 


®@ TWO recommendations of special interest to many of 

our teachers are those in regard to tenure and minimum 
wage. We know that there are widely divergent opinions 
among our own members in regard to both of these; but 
in several states the teachers are enjoying much more lib- 
eral tenure and wage provisions than we have here in 
Illinois, and our teachers certainly deserve the same pro- 
tection as teachers are being accorded in other states. 

Most of our teachers see the need of more permanent 
tenure to prevent grave injustices from being committed 
in dropping teachers at the end of any year without cause; 
while others maintain that such protection might retain 
inefficient teachers in their positions. To the latter class 
we recommend a careful reading of the Report of the 
Committee on Civil Service for Teachers to the Washing- 
ton meeting of the N. E. A. last July. We beg of them 


also to notice the action of the Representative Assembly 
of the N. E. A. in restoring the name of Committee on 
Tenure to this committee, and the further action of making 
a large appropriation specifically for the purpose of pro- 
moting permanence of tenure for teachers. 

Nearly all those objecting to tenure legislation favor 
legislation to provide a more scientific and adequate pen- 
sion law for teachers. But improved pension laws must 
be accompanied by more permanent tenure, or they will 
prove both useless and unjust to many old teachers. Let 
us illustrate with an actual occurrence under the present 
laws. A certain elderly lady had taught 24 years in IIli- 
nois up to last spring, and had paid her pension assess- 
ments in full for that time. She was looking forward to 
retirement in another year, since our present pension law 
permits retirement on a pension of $400 a year after 25 
years of service and after attaining the age of 50 years. 

But her school board refused to reemploy her last spring 
for her twenty-fifth year of service, and the only reason 
they gave was that they were so refusing to prevent bur- 
dening the taxpayers of Illinois with another pensioner. 
It was not necessary for them to state even this excuse. 

The old teacher is still competent to teach, but she may 
find it impossible to obtain a position in which to finish 
her 25 years of service, because most boards of education 
prefer to employ younger teachers, and large numbers of 
young teachers are now available. Certainly a grave in- 
justice was committed in dropping this teacher from the 
service, but she has no recourse under the present laws. 
She was employed for only one year at a time, and her 
tenure could be terminated at the end of any year mere- 
ly by the failure to reemploy her. In several states, and 
in Chicago in our own state, such an injustice could not 
have been committed. 

A teachers’ pension law without permanent tenure is 
a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. 

Some state standard for teachers’ wages is necessary if 
we are to have an increase in the state school fund—and 
that seems absolutely necessary. In fact a few districts have 
taken advantage of the present provisions for special aid to 
reduce their local district levies and taxes. If state aid is 
increased this practice may become more general. Pro- 
viding more state aid for equalization purposes will not 
accomplish that purpose unless it is accompanied by pro- 
visions for certain standards. Since a good teacher is ne- 
cessary to a good school, and since a good teacher should 
receive a fair wage, we have set $800 a year as the mini- 
mum that any teacher should receive in Illinois. This 
may seem absurdly low to some of you, but according to 
the 1933 report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, there were 11,890 teachers in Illinois who had been 
paid less than $800 for the school year of 1932-33. We 
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might say also that $800 is the minimum wage guaranteed 
the elementary teachers of Indiana, that it is less than the 
minimum wage in several of our Illinois cities as set in 
the wage scales of those cities, and only a little more than 
the N. R. A. standard for unskilled labor. 

In order to meet some of the objections we have heard, 
we beg leave to quote, with some revision, from an ad- 
dress your present editor delivered to the annual meeting 
of the I. S. T. A. in 1913: 

Objection 1. A minimum wage law is impracticable 
and unconstitutional. 

The answer is that such a law has proved to be both 
practicable and constitutional in other states; that the 
principle of the minimum wage has been upheld by the 
courts; and that the salaries of county superintendents of 
schools and other county and state employees and other 
civil service employees have been fixed by statutory law. 

Objection 2. There are in the state several small and 
poor school districts that are levying the legal limit of 
taxation and cannot raise enough money to pay the pro- 
posed minimum salary. 

The answer is first that any district so small and pov- 
erty-stricken that it cannot pay its teacher $800 a year 
ought to be consolidated with another or several other 
districts; and, second, that if the state permits such small, 
poor districts to exist, then the state ought to give enough 
state aid to pay the teacher $800 and see that she is paid 
at least that amount. 

Objection 3. Some teachers seem to fear that a mini- 
mum salary law will cause a leveling down to the stand- 
ard of the minimum. 

The answer is that, if this were true, it would be better 
than the present tendency of leveling down to the zero 
limit. Under a minimum salary law, the leveling up would 
surely more than counterbalance the leveling down. Such 
a law would affect the parsimonious, pinch-purse directors 
more than it would those who are now willing to pay fair 
salaries. I do not believe there is even one board of di- 
rectors in the state now proving their official worth and 
efficiency by paying a fair salary to a good teacher who 
would reduce that salary even one dollar simply because 
the law raised the minimum from zero to $800 a year. 

Objection 4. Such a law would place a premium on 
incompetency by enforcing higher salaries to some teach- 
ers than they are worth. 

But even if this were true, such a dreadful condition 
could not be worse than the present one, under which 
many teachers are paid much less than they are worth, 
or under which incompetent teachers are retained in the 
service at extremely low wages. If school boards must 
pay $800 a year, they will use more effort to get a teacher 
worth at least that much. Another way to prevent in- 
competency is to raise the standards for entering the pro- 
fession as the salary standards are raised. 

The best result of the minimum wage law for teachers 
will be the better education of the youth of the state. It 
is possible that such a law would actually lower the cost 
of education; for men at the head of great industries have 
found in many cases that paying higher wages and thus 
getting better workmen has actually lowered the cost of 
production. This may be the result of adopting a mini- 
mum wage for teachers. We firmly believe that adopting 
a minimum wage for teachers will be worth more to the 
state in education than it will cost in money. This is the 
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point we must make clear to the people .and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Our Cue 


@ THE code salary agreed upon for bricklayers is twelve 

dollars a day. The federal government insists that this 
salary be stipulated as a part of building contracts where 
30 per cent of the building costs in an outright grant. 

The antithesis of this social viewpoint is also held by 
the federal authorities. The public school teachers in 
C. W. A. schools last winter were paid a maximum of 
twelve dollars a week. 

The extreme cases are well understood. The skilled 
labor groups are closely organized. The bricklayer pays 
about three dollars a month dues. 

The teachers are yet to be well organized. About 71 
per cent of the 21,000 teachers of Indiana pay two dollars 
per year dues. 

The analogy is perfect. The bricklayers pay eighteen 
times as much for organization purposes as do the teach- 
ers. The bricklayers get twelve times the salary consid- 
eration from the federal government as do the teach- 





Let us renew our memberships in the Indiana State 
Teachers Association as they expire. Also let us enlist 
a large new membership this year. We are in an age of 
social control. The teacher group has a big part in this 
drama. 


J. O. L. in The Indiana Teacher, September, 1934. 





Why We Want to Fight 


@ SOME teachers, principals, and superintendents have 

reproved the writer for being too emphatic in argu- 
ment, too aggressive in the fight for financial relief for 
the schools, and “too radical in ideas of remedies,” what- 
ever that means. But it is noticeable that such criticism 
usually comes from those who are paid fair salaries regu- 
larly and have not really experienced the bad effects of 
the financial crisis. 

We get enough encouragement and information of the 
other kind to keep us in a fighting mood. We could re- 
cite many pitiful stories of injustice and suffering inflicted 
upon teachers who have rendered the best service they 
could to the children of their districts. For example, here 
are a few sentences from a letter now before me and not 
yet answered: 

I hold orders for eight months salary, bearing interest, for teach- 
ing in a high school in Franklin county during the school year of 
1931-°32. Will I be able to cash any of these orders? How shall 
I go about it? Must those holding orders bring pressure to bear 
on their boards of education before they will take action to get 
loans from the federal government? Will I be able to collect the 
interest if such loan is obtained? Or will it be better to wait 
until the district pays these orders of its own volition? I would 
not mind waiting a short time if I knew these orders were worth 
face value. 

I will call in person at the Association Headquarters in Spring- 
field if you can explain matters better in a personal interview. I 
can come some Saturday in the near future. I will appreciate any 
help you can give me. 

Please inform me how to answer this young lady with- 
out becoming emphatic and radical. And when you ad- 
vise me, please remember that she is probably still teach- 
ing and receiving orders worth exactly nothing for reasons 


_ made clear in an editorial in the ILLiIno1s TEACHER for 


October. R. C. MOORE, 
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The Welfare 
of 


Problem Boys 


By EDWARD H. STULLKEN 


Principal 
Montefiore Special School 
Chicago 


@ AT the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protec- 
tion the magnitude of the problem of 
special education for all handicapped 
children was indicated by the fact that 
there are more than 3,000,000 children 
in the schools of the United States who 
require special treatment and training. 
This conference also revealed that a 
comparatively small number of handi- 
capped children of every type who 
need special education are receiving it, 
and furthermore that comparatively 
few handicapped children have the ad- 
vantages of early discovery and treat- 
ment and that little is being done to 
develop their special aptitudes. 


The writer is indebted to Mr. William J. Bogan, 
superintendent of Chicago Public Schools, and Miss 
Isabella Dolton, assistant superintendent of Chicago 
Public Schools, for making possible the establishment 
of the Montefiore Special School and for their 
encouragement, guidance and support for the five 
years that the school has been in operation. Without 
their wisdom and far-reaching insight into the work 
of the special school, the success of the school could 
not have been achieved. 
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All teachers know that every school 
system has many individual pupils 
who because of their deviations from 
the normal test the patience and in- 
genuity of school workers. Those 
children with pronounced physical 
handicaps usually evoke sympathy but 
others with mental, emotional or be- 
havior handicaps often exhaust the 
patience and rouse feelings of resent- 
ment and anger on the part of the 
teacher. Because of this fact children 
with the less obvious handicaps are 
sometimes mure to be pitied than those 
with gross physical disorders. All 
students of special education realize 
that it is sound public policy and not 
charity to provide special treatment 
and training for all types of excep- 
tional children. The school is more 
important in the lives of such children 
than in those of ordinary children as 
it is not only an educative force, but 
is also often the only agency giving 
atypical children an opportunity to ac- 
quire habits of adjustment to the world 
in which they live. Furthermore, much 
of our regular education has frequent- 
ly been concerned with a narrow in- 
tellectual development, and has failed 


A group of 589 prob- 
lem boys were found to 
have an average of four 

physical defects per boy 
ns a of them were in 

d 


need of dental care. 


to take into account that atypical chil- 
dren need adjustments—such as de- 
veloping their personalities, securing 
emotional stability, receiving vocation- 
al guidance and training, developing 
a sense of security, getting social 
balance—rather than mere intellectual 
attainment. 

Special provisions for the education 
of atypical groups of children are of 
comparatively recent origin. At about 
the opening of the present century and 
during its first ten or fifteen years 
child study departments, psychologica! 
clinics, parental schools, and classes 
for mentally handicapped children 
had their beginnings. More recently 
visiting teachers, vocational and educa- 
tional advisers, and other groups of 
social workers have been added to the 
school staff in order to give more in- 
tensive study to the child. Within the 
past decade provision has been made 
for the social training of the exception- 
al child and for training the emotion- 





ally handicapped child, and the child 
with behavior difficulties. 

A study of the provisions for the 
special education of behavior prob- 
lem children reveals that several ten- 
dencies are quite apparent. In the first 
place educators are taking a more 
scientific view toward the problem 
child in school than they formerly did. 
A generation ago the child who failed 
or who became a problem because of 
his handicaps was eliminated from 
school. Today he has become an ob- 
ject for study rather than the recipient 
of punishment. This scientific attitude 
is reflected by the employment of such 
experts as the psychologist, the pedia- 
trician, the psychiatrist, the trained 
social worker, and the teacher especial- 
ly trained for special class instruction. 
In the second place the child study 
movement and more recently the 
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Above: Hand and shop work are 
among the special features of Monte- 
fiore's voted yokapen. 


A generation ago the child who 
failed or who became a problem be- 
cause of his handicaps was eliminated 
from school. Today he has become an 
object for study rather than the recip- 
ient of punishment. 


Left: The school prychologist giving 
an individual Binet. 


mental hygiene movement have done a 
great deal toward giving the school a 
broader viewpoint toward education. 
They have helped in deflecting the 
emphasis of the teacher’s work from 
the routine of intellectual discipline 
and drill to the more important task 
of training the child to fit into society 
in spite of his handicaps. One of the 
greatest contributions to education 
growing out of the child study and 
mental hygiene movements has been 
the creation in the schools of this 
scientific attitude on the part of teach- 
ers and principals toward children’s 
behavior rather than in keeping psy- 
chology and psychiatry as external and 
sometimes clumsy correctives to all 
that is psychologically and _psychia- 
trically unsound in the school’s activi- 
ties. It is much more important that 
teachers view the behavior of atypical 
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children in an intelligent way so that 
they may prevent them from becoming 
problems than that they secure expert 
clinical service for them after they 
have developed into problem cases. 
Behavior, either good or bad, usually 
has a purposive value for the indivi- 
dual and behavior that appears patho- 
logical or abnormal may be found to 
be quite logical and normal when the 
sequence of causes is known and when 
the entire history of the child’s be- 
havior has been studied. 

Provision for the emotionally handi- 
capped and for children with behavior 
difficulties is the most recent develop- 
ment in special education. For some 
time special classes have been provided 
for the care of truant and incorrigible 
boys. These often are of little value, 
save for the fact that they free the 
regular group from which they are 
taken from the annoyance of a few of 
its more troublesome members. Now, 
school systems in some cities are main- 
taining special day schools, providing 
psychological, psychiatric, sociolo- 
gical and special educational features 
to help in adjusting such behavior 
problem cases. 

The Montefiore Special School of 
Chicago is such a special day school. 
It was established in September 1929 
and in its five years work has studied 
the cases of over 2,200 boys who have 
been enrolled during that time. These 
boys have come from 192 regular 
schools and have been sent because of 
truancy, misbehavior and school mal- 
adjustment of some kind. The classes 
are small, the program is varied, and 
there are many special features, in- 
cluding a recreation program, hand 
and shopwork, and special activity 
rooms. In addition the school has the 
services of a full time dentist, a doctor, 
and a nurse, a full time psychologist, 
a part time psychiatrist, several social 
workers, special remedial teachers in 
reading and mathematics and a special 
teacher for subnormals who are also 
behavior problems. This group of ex- 
perts working with the unadjusted 
boys in the Montefiore School have 
been able to assemble interesting facts 
concerning the “Welfare of Problem 
Boys.” 

The physician found by comparing 
the results of an examination of 589 
Montefiore boys with the results of an 
examination of 589 boys in a regular 
school located in a poor district that 
the problem group had an average of 
more than one physical defect per boy 
more than those found in the regular 
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school group. The problem group had 
an average of more than four physical 
defects per boy and 93 per cent of 
them were in need of dental care. 
These facts take on particular signifi- 
cance when one considers that intellec- 
tual development and school adjust- 
ment are built on a physical founda- 
tion, and that organic disturbances 
especially glandular) contribute 
strongly to it. It seems to be especial- 
ly significant that many more of the 
problem boys were suffering from en- 
larged lymph glands, enlarged thyroid, 
hypertrophied tonsils, adenoids, mal- 
nutrition and anaemia than were those 
in the comparable group examined at 
the regular school. 

The Montefiore School psychiatrist 
states that while the relation of physi- 
cal defects to behavior difficulties is in 
genera! not well defined and that even 
though the physical defects may not 
initiate the misbehavior there is little 
question but that they exaggerate it 
and are a factor in its persistence. An 
aggregate of four physical defects can 
induce a handsome aggregate of irrita- 
tions in a naturally irritable indivi- 
dual. Evidently, society has not been 
playing fair with the problems of these 
boys by withholding correction of 
their physical defects until such time 
as they are sent to a special school 
because of their lack of adjustment 
in the regular schools. 

The report of the psychologist of 
the Montefiore School shows that the 
median intelligence quotient of the 
2200 boys enrolled there in the past 
five years is approximately 82, al- 
though the range is from 53 to 152. 
The group may be characterized as a 
dull normal group. Furthermore, the 
intellectual development of many of 
them has been very uneven. Ten per 
cent of them have severe reading dis- 
abilities, being retarded in reading 
three or more years below other school 
subjects. Others have arithmetical dis- 
abilities and need special help in that 
subject. The boys show the same un- 
evenness in development along me- 
chanical lines as they do in academic 
pursuits. The low median intelligence 
quotient is evidence that the majority 
are of the intellectually dull types 
who have gotten little satisfaction from 
the ordinary school life of a regular 
elementary or junior high school. The 
sense of differences is strong in chil- 
dren and the source of much conflict 
when the difference is not in their 
favor. The ordinary classroom is often 


organized on a competitive basis that 
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cannot give a fair field to the dull or 
unevenly developed child, and the re- 
sult is that he quite logically becomes 
indifferent or antagonistic to school or 
develops personality traits that are not 
conducive to his best adjustment in 
later life. There should be some suc- 
cess and some feeling of satisfaction 
in every child’s school life and this 
is equally important to academic teach- 
ing; for without confidence the dull 
child cannot attain, even to his limited 
capacity. Mass education today with 


A complete study of the whole child 
is a necessity in the education of prob- 
lem groups. Where the school is for- 
tunate enough to have its own social 
workers it will be ible to give to 
the problem child the study and indivi- 
dual attention he needs. 


Right: The social worker confers with 
a student. 


Below: Socializing values of recrea- 
tional activities are not overlooked. 
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its closely graded systems, and its over- 
crowded classrooms is unable to 
handle the complex problems leading 
to a better education of those children 
who deviate even slightly from the 
rank and file. 

The age range of the 2200 boys en- 
rolled in the Montefiore School for 
the past three years extends from 10 
years to 17 years with a median age 
of 14 years, 1 month. These facts sug- 
gest that adolescent aggressiveness and 
adolescent emotional instability are 





factors in the behavior deviations of 
many. In addition they are retarded 
on an average of two or three years 
in their school work so that they are 
not fitted for work with boys and girls 
of their own age, who are regularly 
enrolled in elementary and junior high 
schools. In other words their academic 
retardation keeps them from associa- 
tion with social and age groups of 
their own social development and age. 
This, no doubt, leads to the develop- 
ment of inadequate personalities, to 
annoying, irritable, unstable, unre- 
liable and flighty reactions. In addi- 
tion, the adolescent is touchy, especial- 
ly resentful of any undeserved censure 
and much concerned with ideas of 
justice and fair play. Luckily, he is, 
on the other hand, much more recep- 
tive to reasoning and exhortation than 
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younger boys, and often a simple dis- 
cussion of his difficulties will satisfy 
his attack of self-importance. Work 
with these adolescents at the Monte- 
fiore School indicates that many of 
their problems are not long-lived and 
their adjustment in the more liberal 
and freer regime of the special school 
is attained without permanent damage 
to personalities and without court pro- 
ceedings. 


Economic Status of Families 


Economic factors also operate very 
strongly in affecting the welfare of 
problem boys. Studies of the home 
conditions, the community back- 
grounds, the economic status of the 
family, and of other social and eco- 
nomic factors in the lives of the 2200 
problem boys of the Montefiore School 


Annual Meeting of 
Deans of Women 


Thought-provoking and_ inspirational 
program will prove beneficial as a clear- 
ing house of contemporary problems. 


By FLORENCE SCHEE ROBNETT 


Northwestern University 


@ THE Deans of Women of Illinois 

will convene in their annual state 
meeting this year at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on December seventh and 
eighth, to confer on some of the vital 
problems in the lives of the girls and 
to hear an inspirational program. 

The conference will open with reg- 
istration, followed by a dinner meet- 
ing at which greetings to the group 
will be extended by Mrs. Emma Fleer 
Muller, dean of Chicago Normal Col- 
lege. Mrs. Muller for three years was 
chairman of publicity for the State 
Association of Deans of Women. This 
year she has in charge arrangements 
for the Chicago meeting. Wide ex- 
perience and acquaintance fit her emi- 
nently for the task of caring for the 
comfort and well-being of the guests. 

Mr. E. C. Fisher, superintendent of 
schools of Peoria, Illinois, will deliver 
the feature address at the dinner meet- 
ing. His subject-will be, One Foot 
on the Ground. Mr. Fisher has an en- 
viable reputation as a speaker of great 
magnetism, and his message doubtless 
will be one of the highlights of the 


deans’ annual state conclave. 

The morning session of the second 
day will be devoted to a business meet- 
ing, which will be followed by round 
table discussions on the subject, In- 
fluencing the Individual’s Attitudes 
Through Group Relationships. These 
discussions will emphasize the social, 
psychological, economic and health at- 
titudes of the individual. 

The round tables will consist of two 
groups again this year. Miss Elsie 
M. Smithies, dean of girls of the Uni- 
versity High School, will lead the dis- 
cussion for the high school section. 
The choice of Miss Smithies in this 
connection is a particularly happy one 
in that she has contributed soundly to 
general thought along the theme of 
the conference with her valuable book, 
Case Studies of Normal and Adolescent 
Girls, published last year by Apple- 
ton and Company of New York. 

Miss Blanche Davidson, dean of 
women, Northern Illinois State Teazh- 
ers College, DeKalb, wiil lead the col- 
lege section. Miss Davidson spent last 
summer in research work at Columbia 
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indicate that society has not been fair 
with these boys in so far as environ- 
mental influences are concerned. A 
recent study by a member of the 
faculty revealed that over 80 per cent 
of the boys enrolled lived in the lowest 
rent areas of the city. It disclosed 
further that there seems to be a definite 
relationship between poverty and de- 
linquency. Spot maps also indicate 
that most boys who are problems in 
the regular schools live in the so- 
called deteriorating areas of the city 
where delinquency rates are highest. 

Another study made by social work- 
ers a year ago of the homes and fam- 
ily conditions of 438 truant boys en- 
~olled showed that of the 438 homes 
175 were entirely dependent upon 
charity for their existence, 184 were 

(Continued on page 92) 


University along lines closely allied 
with the theme of the meeting. 

Following the round table meetings 
a general summary of the group find- 
ings will be given by Miss Agnes E. 
Wells, dean of women of Indiana Uni- 
versity, who likewise will give the main 
address at the luncheon. Her subject 
on this occasion will be The Deans of 
Women’s Contribution to Good Citizen- 
ship. Miss Wells is President of the 
Indiana State Association of Deans of 
Girls of High Schools and Deans of 
Women of Colleges, as well as having 
the post of dean of women at Indiana 
University. 

The theme of the meeting taps a 
fluid line of thought concerning prob- 
lems which are intricately involved 
with the daily detail in the life and 
work of deans of women. Never has 
educational life known such turbu- 
lence, nor assumed so kaleidoscopic an 
aspect. There is an increasing need 
for constant alertness and unflagging 
energy to keep abreast of the thought- 
life and the needs of the present 
generation. 

Moral and ethical forces must be ap- 
preciated and understood by those in 
directional capacities in order that they 
may keep at even keel the social con- 
siderations of youth. 

The convention this year, as in the 
past, will be concerned with a keen in- 
terest in new problems, with new side- 
lights on old problems, and with an 
honest effort to probe the trend of the 
future. Ideally, this meeting will be 
one of formative opinion, and will be 
richly beneficial as a clearing house of 
contemporary problems. 
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A Joint Council to 
Support Education 


By HELEN R. MESSENGER 
Department of Education 

Northern Illinois State 

Teachers College, 

DeKalb 


@ OBSERVERS of social affairs have 

frequently remarked that women 
have a gift for organization. Give them 
a cause, point them to an ideal, or 
show them a need, and they will de- 
velop an organization to meet the sit- 
uation. Illinois women have this ca- 
pacity in a special degree. They are 
one of three state groups that have 
united their state-federated service 
clubs into a joint council. About 
fifteen or twenty state federations co- 
ordinate their efforts in behalf of state 
welfare work through a joint commit- 
tee known as The Illinois Women’s 
Joint Legislative Council. Each state 
federation sends representatives to this 
Council, which meets once a month in 
Chicago to discuss legislative matters 
of interest to women and children, 
with special emphasis on child wel- 
fare, education, and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. This small group represents 
a combined membership of 225,000 
and furnishes a direct channel for 
reaching women with information con- 
cerning public welfare. This state 
council supplied the pattern upon 
which a county council has been de- 
veloped for the support of education. 
The possibilities of 102 such county 
councils for spreading information, 
building up public support, and so in- 
fluencing state affairs, are boundless. 
The very idea of such organization has 
been appalling to certain men who ex- 
claim, “We better look out,” and, 
“We better get busy ourselves.” 

Any club may take the initiative in 
such a movement. In several com- 
munities various clubs are now con- 
sidering furnishing the leadership. The 
problem uppermost in these consider- 
ations today seems to be the schools. 
It is certain that no finer contribution 
could be made by any group than that 
of leading the service organizations in 
a coordinated attack upon community 
problems. No problem seems to be 
nearer to the people than their schools. 
No subject gets a more sympathetic 
attention when properly presented. 


The DeKalb County Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women upon the suggestion of its 
National Federation took the lead in 
forming what is known as The Wom- 
en’s Council of DeKalb County to sup- 
port education. The board of directors 
of the A.A.U.W. selected one of its 
members to develop the project. A list 
of all known service clubs was made 
out. Eighteen club presidents had the 
idea explained to them over the tele- 
phone and each was invited to send a 
representative to an organization meet- 
ing. All accepted the invitation and 
sixteen representatives responded to 
this first call. The plight of the 
schools was presented at some length 
and with considerable detail. The en- 
tire group responded with enthusiasm, 
promising the support of the member- 
ship represented. Three representa- 
tives were designated an executive com- 
mittee to act till a future meeting. 

Blank forms were mailed to each 
club which were filled out and re- 
turned to the executive committee as 
indicating that the club had voted to 
cooperate. After an organization meet- 
ing, three persons in close touch with 
the educational situation were em- 
powered to act for the joint council. 
The three women chosen were teach- 
ers. Few meetings of the entire groups 
were necessary as all matters could be 
handled by notices in the papers and 
by mimeographed letters or reports. 
Talks before the various participating 
clubs were provided upon request, so 
that all groups could become in- 
formed on school affairs. A news item 
in the paper told of the organization 
and invited other clubs to participate. 
Seven more clubs joined. Hundreds of 
leaflets were furnished by the State 
Emergency Committee on Education. 
These were adequate, authoritative, 
and forceful. The state office of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
kept the committee in immediate touch 
with state affairs. It is needless to say 
that without this aid the work and ex- 


t Resolution of the Joint 
Committee of Women's 
Organizations 


In the midst of this depression 
public education is facing its 
first real crisis in America. It ; 
; cannot afford to lose any ground. } 

That is neither economy nor good ¥ 
; government. 

Since the child is not to blame 
for this depression, he should not ¥ 
+ be punished for it. His growth £ 
: cannot be halted because of an | 
; economic emergency. He can- 
not get this year's education next 
year. A single year of diluted ¥ 
¥ education enfeebles a whole gen- ; 
eration. 

Therefore, we the members of ¥ 
the (Name of organization) wish 3 
t to express our desire to see every 
child furnished with the adequate 
¢ educational opportunity which is 
his right as an American citizen, 
¢ and to reaffirm our faith in public ¥ 
education as the foundation of ¥ 
¥ democratic government. 
¢ To this end we pledge our sup- 
port to the educational program ; 
of the Joint Committee of the 
Women's Clubs of this commun- 
; ity, and empower the chair to 
% appoint a representative of this ¥ 
organization to serve on that 
; committee. 
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pense of this Women’s Council would 
have been, perhaps, too great a burden 
to have been as enthusiastically re- 
ceived as it was. This service of the 
state ofice was promptly and efficiently 
rendered. 

The Women’s Council of DeKalb 
County now includes twenty-five wom- 
en’s organizations with an approximate 
membership of 2,175 women. These 
organizations are: 


American Association of University Women 

American ion Auxiliary 

Business and Professional Women (De- 
Kalb) (Sycamore) 

Catholic Daughters of America 

Daughters of the American Revolution 

DeKalb County Farm Women 

DeKalb Garden Club 

Drama Club 

DeKalb Women’s Club 

DeKalb Township High School P-T-A 

Home Garden Club 

Homemakers Club 

Elwood P-T-A 

Glidden P-T-A 

Humphrey Rebecca Lodge No. 136 

League of Women Voters 

McMurry P-T-A 

Normal Road Club 

(Continued on page 96) 
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terested primarily in the reduction of 
all taxes. They have in many cases 
grown to sizeable proportions and ex- 
ercise considerable influence on tax 
levying boards. With real estate 
values hitting the bottom, with farms 
and apartment buildings a drug on 
the market, and with general business 
conditions far from prosperoys, it 
should occasion no surprise that such 
organizations come into existence. Un- 
doubtedly, they include many substan- 
tial and thinking individuals interest- 
ed in the general welfare of their com- 
munity, who would vigorously deny 
any implication that they wished to 
attack or break down the public school 
system. Their efforts toward lowered 
assessed valuations and lower tax rates, 
however, have had a resultant effect 
on the public schools, and in some 
cases have given cause for alarm. Cer- 
tainly, it is highly important that 
school officials under such conditions 
should be on the alert to justify and 
defend the school program. If the 
program is sound and meeting the 
educational needs of the community, 
such organizations, including as they 
do, parents and patrons as well as tax 
payers, will undoubtedly give adequate 
support to the schools. 

Faced with these conditions are we 
prepared to defend those fundamental 
aims of secondary education which we 
have always felt were so important? 
Are we willing to stand on the plat- 
form that the high school boys and 
girls are prospective citizens, prospec- 
tive workers and producers, and must 
be prepared for the utilization of lei- 
sure and the development of person- 
ality? If we are convinced that our 
ideals are just and fair then there 
must be no retreat. As school officials 
it is our collective responsibility to in- 
sist that our educational ideals be pre- 
served if the high school is to operate 
as a creditable factor in our constitu- 
tional guarantee of “thorough and effi- 
cient system of free schools.” 

What are we doing in Illinois to 
preserve reasonable standards of pro- 
cedure in our secondary schools? A 
study of the situation shows that we 
are doing largely what is being done 
in Connecticut, Wisconsin, Georgia, 
and other states handicapped as we 
are by inadequate financial support 
in many high schools. Let us con- 
sider the various factors which are im- 
portant in evaluating a school situa- 
tion and the manner in which they 
are being treated at present. 
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The School Plant 


Primary in importance is the school 
plant, the focal point of all education- 
al endeavor in the community. The 
high-school enrollment in our state has 
doubled during the past eight years 
and this year nearly 350,000 pupils 
are attending classes. As far back as 
1920 with the rapid development of 
the community high school we ex- 
perienced an era of school building. 
Hundreds of new buildings were 
erected between 1920 and 1930 to 
keep pace with the rapid growth of 
the high-school population. During 
the past three years, however, very 
few buildings have been erected ex- 
cept in the case of disastrous fires or 
some other unforeseen emergency. 
Consequently the normal growth in 
school enrollment has placed a severe 
strain on school building facilities in 
many of the 725 four year high 
schools in this state. There has been 
need of a constant adjustment to more 
crowded conditions each year and our 
high school supervisors have given a 
great deal of time to the housing situ- 
ation. The increased teaching load 
with resultant large classes has taxed 
the ingenuity of every principal in the 
placement of classes within the build- 
ing. Every foot of available space in 
many plants is used every hour of the 
day and in some of our metropolitan 
schools it is necessary to run a double 
shift in order to accommodate all of 
the pupils. 

Considerable time has been given to 
the advising of school officials on 
plans relative to the PWA and CWA. 
A number of districts in Illinois have 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
of expanding their school plant under 
the provisions of the PWA. So at- 
tractive have the possibilities seemed 
to some districts under the PWA that 
they have been inclined to build more 
than they should and in such cases it 
has been necessary to persuade them 
not to mortgage the future too deeply. 
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Every effort has been made in such 
vases to advise the school officials to 
include not only a gymnasium (so 
many times the main consideration) 
but also classroom space of the char- 
acter that would satisfy the needs of 
an expanding curriculum. Although 
recognizing the value of clean walls 
and a well decorated building our 
supervisors have not been inclined to 
stress this need over much in the face 
of the present financial difficulties. 
Many districts, however, have taken 
advantage of the liberal provisions of 
the CWA in order to paint and deco- 
rate their buildings. The main prob- 
lem, however, with reference to school 
plant has not been a matter of decora- 
tion but of adjustment of larger classes 
to the same inadequate am: -nt of 
classroom space. 


Textbooks and Supplies 


Never before have we seen so many 
secondhand textbooks in use in our 
public schools. Under present condi- 
tions school authorities have not been 
inclined to change texts and the same 
books are being used year after year. 
Thousands of families have found it 
next to impossible to supply the neces- 
sary textbooks and supplies. We have 
been experiencing considerable short- 
age in textbooks in large cities where 
they have been furnished by the board 
of education. In many cases the same 
texts are being used by four or five 
classes and pupils are never allowed 
to take them from the classroom. In- 
structional equipment in the labora- 
tories is showing the results of wear 
and tear with inadequate replacements. 
Some schools that have insisted on in- 
dividual laboratory work in the past, 
are allowing their pupils to work in 
groups, thus seeking to do the same 
amount of work with a smaller amount 
of apparatus. Thus far our instruc- 
tional equipment has not been serious- 
ly neglected although another year 
without the right type of replacements 
will mean a serious impairment of 
service. In library service we are 
seeking to cooperate more closely with 
the local public library and the State 
of Illinois Library Extension Division 
to accomplish a satisfactory amount of 
reference work without increasing the 
school budget for library purposes. 


Teacher Qualifications 


Every state in the union has at pres- 
ent a large number of unemployed 


teachers. From our viewpoint there 


(Continued on page 90) 
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A County-Wide Music Festival 


By 

MARGARET MORAN 
and 

IRENE N. HILL 


® RURAL school directors, teachers, 

and parents are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in the work of music 
in all its branches. Our chief concern 
today is to urge an extension of the 
work already being done. 

From the beginning of the child’s 
school experience we desire to culti- 
vate the musical feeling by giving him 
opportunities to listen to pure and 
simple melodies, by participation in 
rhythmic games, skipping, dancing, 
and walking rhythms, rather than by 
the tedious do, re, mi method. Chil- 
dren must first feel and hear through 
simple melodic rhythms. 

One of the most important forms of 


Seven hundred rural school childre. 
from grades three to eight partici- 
pated in the DuPage County Rural 
School Music Festival last spring. 


musical expression is rhythm. In a 
few schools rhythm bands which use 
the simplest type of instruments are 
very successful. In other schools 
bands are developed which employ not 
only these instruments but also the 
regular orchestra and band instru- 
ments. 

Children are full of creative ability, 
and little children find it easy to make 
their own tunes. Such an experiment 
has been carried out in a most grati- 
fying way in one of the schools in the 
county. The children wrote original 
melodies to accompany the dramatiza- 
tion of their literature. 

Another important phase of the 


A Rural School Rhythm Band 


_ GB 


child’s musical training is his need and 
desire for a vocabulary of songs—x« 
singing experience to correspond with 
the talking experience that he had 
when he first entered school. It should 
be our purpose to bring the boys and 
girls into possession of the rich in- 
heritance of songs that have come to 
them from the past. Phonograph 
records by selected artists prove of 
great value in this respect. 

For many years Superintendent 
Lewis V. Morgan of DuPage County 
had dreamed and hoped and planned 
that some day all of the children of 
the rural schools of the county might 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Illinois Pupils 
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Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


Lincoln, Illinois 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 





>> >>>>>>>>>>> >> »> >»>»> 


"Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested."—-BACON. 

If Bacon were alive today he probably would add, “and many to be 
dumped into the garbage can." 

With such a deluge of books on the market it is evident that children's 
books should be selected with discriminating care. This is the outstand- 
ing service of the Pupils Reading Circle. 








@ THE Illinois Pupils Reading Cir- 

cle is an organization created and 
controlled by the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. Its purpose is to 
make it possible for schools to secure 
suitable library books as easily as 
possible and at a cost much less 


community beyond the pupils and the 
school.’ 

“I want to add to this that this dis- 
trict had no library when I became 
county superintendent of schools. It 


commend the good work of Superin- 
tendent Wilhite and the teacher of this 
school in making such outside reading 
opportunities possible. When we stop 
to consider the public library situation 
in Illinois the foregoing procedure 
is significant. Ten counties do 


MERITS OF THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


than if purchased in the open 
market. Every year the Board of 
Directors selects a list of thirty- 
two books suitable to the eight 
grades; also ten high-school books. 
The manager also keeps on hand 
about four hundred titles that 
have given the best satisfaction, 
from which schools can select such 
as seem most desirable. 


Books Read by Adults 


In addition to the usual service 
of the school libraries to pupils 
we find that parents and adult 
members of the family also are 
making good use of them. 

An interesting example was 
brought to our attention from 


Interesting books 
Large selected list 
Leads to further reading 
Inspirational stories 
New copyrights 
Operates for service 
Improves comprehension 
timulates study 


Prices are lowest 
Unifies reading program 
Prepares for advanced work 
Informational books 
Lists for high school reading 
Satisfies reading interests 


Reading habits established 
Easily directed by teachers 
American Library Association selections 
Dictionary and encyclopedia service 
Includes Newbery Medal winners 


not have a single public library 
within their borders; some thirty 
counties have but one library in 
each; and worst of all, 96% of the 
rural population of our State has 
no public library service at all. 


Extension of Public Library 
Service May Result 


Confronted with these facts it is 
heartening to know that the school 
libraries are functioning even in 
a small way to provide reading 
maierial for adults. Many of the 
upper-grade books, both informa- 
tional and inspirational, are of 
common interest to the boys and 
girls and to the grownups. More- 
over, we do not know of a better 


Macoupin County by Superintend- 
ent L. E. Wilhite, as follows: “I 
received a letter from one of my 
good country teachers and a part 
of it I feel sure will interest you.” 
Quoting: 

“‘My pupils have read 278 
books. Outside readers in the 
community number 18, and they 
have read 125 books. The outside 
readers include mothers, fathers, 
grandparents and people who are 
working for patrons in the district. 
I am telling you because I know you 
will be happy to know how Reading 
Circle work is reaching out into the 


New books adopted yearly 
Graded omaldly 


Correlated with school subjects 
Information broadened 


Recreational reading 
Credits for reading 
Leisure time improved 
Enjoyment for all. 


is a country district not adjacent to 
any large town. It has risen from a 
very backward school to a standard 
school, having a good library, in just 
a few years.” 

This is a fine record and we heartily 


way to insure the extension of our 
public library service in the com- 
ing years than to continue empha- 
sizing the outside reading pro- 
grams which are offered in our 
elementary and secondary schools. 
If good reading habits are estab- 
lished while in school now, the 
men and women of tomorrow be- 
cause of such training will see to 
it that they have better library priv- 
ileges. 

Every school should have a collec- 
tion of good books. There is no way of 
measuring their lasting influence but 
we know it is for good. 
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OME pupils naturally thirst for knowl- 

edge. Others lack the initiative to find 
out things outside the school. Britannica 
Junior is a marvelous asset for both types. 
Its contents are so extensive as to satisfy 
even the greatest curiosity. It is written 
so fascinatingly that even the most unin- 
terested pupil develops a new and fresh 
attitude toward school work. 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate infor- 
mation on over 20,000 subjects, following 
the modern methods of teaching. Every 
item is treated in fascinating story-book 
form. These books are an innovation in 
educational aids. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Every classroom needs Britannica Junior. 
Information on every subject constantly 
at hand. Teachers may actually read from 
it to pupils even as young as four years of 
age. Contains many additional facts not 
usually found in text-books. Gives touch 
of realism to otherwise dull facts, thereby 
helping teacher to arouse tremendous in- 
terest in pupils. 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD EDUCA- 
TORS PLANNED AND WROTE BRITANNICA 


JUNIOR FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS City 
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ith BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
our pupils can continue to 
dy when classes let out 


es 
~ 


TWO GREAT ADDITIONAL AIDS TO TEA 
Ready Reference Fact Volume. Afi 
volume containing important quick 
mation in dictionary form on over 2000 
subjects, with 50,000 references to wher 
further information may be found. \™ 


Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step): 


™~ 


year-by-year home course of mental stim 
ulation along highest lines. Enables teach-. 
ers to direct and shape the development of 

children in their care. Gives all the nec- 

essary preparation for following any par- 

ticular course of study. Prepared by F. L. 

Redefer and 20 other educators. 


In addition to the tremendous fund of 
knowledge contained in Britannica Junior 


Ey: 


oN 
ea 


it is profusely illustrated throughout. 
Photographs, drawings and extraordinar- 
ily beautiful color plates abound in its 
pages. No subject is without adequate 
picturization. 
UNIQUE BINDING—NOVEL CONTAINER 

Special care has been exercised in design- 
ing and making the binding for Britan- 


Anica Junior. Beautiful red or blue (as 
you wish) bindings are washable and 


‘@urable. The colorful packing case serves 
@A both a bookcase and writing desk. This 
Bries is a worthy addition to any class- 
Fy BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELP YOU 
AND YOUR PUPILS 


Here W& a chance to help the children in 
your th sses progress. Recommend that 
Britanntta Junior be added to your class- 
yeSuggest it to the parents of 

ier it for your own use. 

Supon below and we 

strated book giving 

anica Junior, and 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED BY 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF MANY STATES 


Encyciopaepia Brirannica, Ine. 
3301 Arthington Street, Chicago, Ill. Box 19e-11 


Please send me more information about Britannica 


Name 


Junior. It sounds good to me. 





Addr 








Coun. ty 


I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Bri 
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Planning Your 1935 Vacation 


Your 1934 vacation is just a few weeks 
behind you. Even though your are busy 
with school work, you must occasionally give 
some thought to the trip or vacation that 
you hope to take in 1935. 

There has been some discussion as to the 
extent and nature of the travel articles 
planned for 1935 publication. It would be 
very helpful to us if you supplied the in- 
formation requested below so that we may 
be guided in our editorial program for the 
coming year. If you like, you may fill in these 
answers and paste the questions, with your 
answers, on the back of a government post 
card. 
1—Do you prefer travel information and 

articles on domestic or foreign places, or 

both? 
2—Where did you go on your vacation in 

1934? 

3—Did vou travel by water 
automobile_____- ? 
4—What place er places do you plan to visit 


&..... 


6—Can you suggest any additional aid or 
information which we can give you as 
weenblen ROOT ccudtmcsnetwcteusnumosn 


Thank you. Please send to Editor, THE 
ILtinois TeEacHer, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

Chicago Division, |.S.T.A., annual business 
meeting, 32 West Randolph Street Chi- 


cago, November 17, 1934, 10:00 a.m. No 
outside speakers. 


Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
annual meeting, Springfield, Nov. 21-22. 


High School Conference, Urbana, Novem- 
ber 23-24, 1934. 


High School Library Conference, Urbana, 
November 23, 1934. The Illinois Library As- 
sociation report will be presented by Miss 
Mildred Warren, Mt. Vernon. Mr. Fred C. 
Hood, assistant high-school visitor, Urbana, 
will be the speaker at the morning session, 
and Dr. Lamar Johnson, librarian at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, at the 
afternoon session. Panel discussions of 
Student Help, Classroom Libraries, and the 
Teacher-Librarian will be led by Miss Vera 
Goessling, Centralia. Book reviews by Miss 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in children’s 
literature, American Library Association, 
Chicago, will be a feature of the afternoon 
session. 


Illinois State Teachers Association, 81st an- 
nual meeting, Springfield, December 26, 27, 
28. Speakers now engaged: Mr. James H. 
Richmond, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky; Rabbi Ferdinand 
Isserman, St. Louis, Missouri. The Stein- 
del Trio and Miss Pearl Walker, soprano 
soloist, St. Louis are the musical talent en- 
gaged. Mr. John Hoff, Ottawa Township 
High School, will direct the group singing. 
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Rock River Division 


® THE sixth annual meeting of the 

Rock River Division of the I.S.T.A., 
was held in the Coliseum at Oregon 
on October 19, 1934. Speakers at the 
general sessions were President Glenn 
Frank, University of Wisconsin, and R. 
C. Moore, secretary, I.S.T.A. 


Officers—President, E. FE. Liljequist, 
superintendent of schools, Fulton; vice-pres- 
ident, Benjamin Kietzman, superintendent of 
schools, Polo; secretary, Jerome Robbins, 
613 Seventh Avenue, Sterling; treasurer, H. 
C. Hewitt, supt. of schools, Forreston. 


Executive Committee.—L. T. Hanson, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Franklin 
Grove, chairman; Mary L. Gantz, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oregon, °36; J. A. Tor- 
rens, superintendent of schools, Ashton, °36; 
Roscoe Eades, principal, township high 
school, Sterling, ’35; F. W. Phillips, super- 
iniendent of schools, DeKalb, °35. 


State Governing Committees.—Legislation, 
S. R. Finifrock, principal, community high 
school, Leaf River, °37; Appropriations, A. 
H. Lancaster, superintendent of schools, 
Dixon, °36; Resolutions, O. A. Fackler, 
superintendent, Union Dist. 11, Sterling, 35. 


Resolutions.—Since the majority of the 
members of this organization are classroom 
teachers, we recommend that committees on 
nomination give more thought to the selec- 
tion of representative teachers for nomina- 
tion to elective offices. 

That we commend the various Parent- 
Teacher organizations for their efforts in 
behalf of public education. 

That the Rock River Division appropriate 
the sum of one hundred fifty dollars to the 
Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision 
to be used in research work upon the prob- 
lem of grade placement in Arithmetic. 

That we endorse the movement in our 
State Association to change the name, IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association, to Illinois 
Education Association, and recommend the 
consolidation of the efforts of the several 
professional groups for the accomplishment 
of those purposes which will best serve 
the educational needs of the State. 

That we re-affirm our belief in the import- 
ance of free public school education. That 
we recognize the necessity of making cer- 
tain changes in our State if educational op- 
portunity is to be maintained. That we 
endorse the proposed statewide survey of 
public education; that we contribute, from 
the treasury, twenty-five cents per member 
to assist in the financial support of the sur- 
vey; and recommend that those in charge 
build upon the findings of previous survey 
committees. 

That we recommend the organization of 
the teachers of each county in our division 
upon some plan by which it may be possible 
to secure concerted and intelligent endorse- 
ment of movements designed to strengthen 
the fabric of our democratic institutions by 
insuring sufficient and certain support for 
public education. 

That some fairer basis than the four-year 
average should be devised by the State as- 
sembly as a basis upon which school taxes 
may be levied. 

That the distributive fund be increased to 
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at least thirty million dollars from sources 
other than property tax. 

That the arrearage of the State School 
Fund be made up by July 1, 1935, from 
sources to be determined at the next session 
of the General Assembly. 

That this division support the state as- 
sociation in its effort to secure through leg- 
islative enactment a minimum wage law as 
well as such a sound revision of the pension 
and retirement fund law as will provide a 
more adequate retirement income. 

That, in view of possible changes in the 
constitution of this State, all teachers ac- 
quaint themselves with the desirability of 
change and exert influence in behalf of such 
proposals as will promote the public wel- 
fare, in particular, the cause of public edu- 
cation. 





Mississippi Valley Division 
® THE Mississippi Valley Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation convened in its first annual 
meeting in the senior high school 
building at Quincy, Thursday, October 
11, 1934. The meeting continued 
through Friday, October 12. Speak- 
ers at the general sessions were Judge 
Fred G. Bale, formerly affiliated with 
the Juvenile Court of Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. James M. Glass, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Rollins College, 
Florida; Governor Paul V. McNutt of 
Indiana; R. C. Moore, secretary, IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association. The 
Eve Runyon Singers of Carthage and 
musical organizations of the Quincy 
schools contributed to the program. 
The official personnel of the Di- 
vision follows: 


Orricers—R. G. Smith, superintendent of 
schools, Rushville; vice-president, A. E. 
Decker, county superintendent of schools, 
Carthage; treasurer, Minna Bauch, 517 Gray 
Street, Pittsfield; Secretary, B. E. Western, 
principal, Emerson School, Quincy. 

Executive Commitree—S. N. McKean, 
principal, community high school, Dallas 
City, chairman, 35; J. H. Voshall, principal, 
community high school, Pleasant Hill, °36; 
E. A. Jensen, principal, senior high school, 
Quincy, °37. 

State Governinc ComMITTEES—Appropria- 
tions, E. R. Rogers, Carthage, °37; Legisla- 
tion, W. E. Nelson, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy, °35; Resolutions, Victor B. Wood, 
superintendent of schools, Littleton, °36. 

Reso._utions—Resolved, That the Missis- 
sippi Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association endorse the main parts 
of the resolutions of the State Teachers As- 
sociation adopted at Springfield last Decem- 
ber and published in the February issue of 
the Inurnors TEACHER. 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Di- 
vision acquaint all legislative candidates and 
all other candidates in its area concerned 
with school finance and the promotion of 
general education with the educational 
policies of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and support the candidates that will 
work for these principles. 
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East Central Division Meeting 


@ THE twentieth annual meeting of the East Central Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Friday, October 12, 1934. 

Speakers at the general sessions were Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. C. H. Robertson, Pur- 
due University; R. C. Moore, secretary, Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation. Musical organizations of the Champaign and Urbana 
schools contributed to the programs. The following is the per- 
sonnel of officers and committees that will carry on the work of 
the Division during the coming year. 

Orricers—President, W. M. Loy, superintendent of schools, Gib- 
son City; vice-president, Donald Williams, principal, Washington 
School, Westville; secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, high school, Ur- 
bana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, court house, Urbana. 

Executive Commitree—V. L. Nickell, superintendent of schools, 
Champaign, chairman; Dr. J. A. Clement, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, °36; W. T. Wooley, principal, community high 
school, Watseka, °37. 

State Governinc Commitrees—Appropriations, K. L. Letsinger, 
Tolono, *35; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, °36; Resolutions, F. M. Peterson, Monticello, °37. 


RESOLUTIONS— 
CHANGE OF NAME 


Wuereas, The present name, Illinois State Teachers Association, 
does not in the popular mind convey the idea of membership in- 
cluding county superintendents, principals, and other educational 
workers than classroom teachers, and 

Wuereas, The scope of the organization’s activities includes the 
entire educational welfare of Illinois citizens and not just the pro- 
fessional welfare of the teaching body, and 

Wuereas, Our national organization is known as National Edu- 
cation Association, be it 

Resolved, That the next delegate assembly of our state associa- 
tion consider the advisability of changing the name from Illinois 
State Teachers Association to Illinois Education Association, and 
upon adoption of such name the Executive Committee shall spon- 
sor a program to consolidate the efforts of the several professional 
groups in accomplishing those purposes which will best serve the 
educational needs of all Illinois. 


RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION 
(There follows detailed endorsement of the Legislative 
Program of the I.S.T.A., as it appears on page 67 of 


this issue. ) 
LARGER SCHOOL UNIT 
We recommend the continued study of plans and policies that 
will make possible a larger school unit which would tend to re- 
duce many of the inequalities of educational opportunity in Illinois. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 


It is recognized that at the present time many gross inequalities 
in school facilities and conveniences exist in Illinois. Many de- 
serving pupils are deprived of the opportunity of school trans- 
portation facilities. In many cases transportation is now provided 
for one pupil while a neighboring pupil is deprived of any form 
of transportation, and consequently of school privileges. Many 
states have met and solved this problem, recognizing that the rural 
pupil does not have and has never had equal opportunity with 
pupils living in cities. Unless transportation is provided for all 
rural pupils, this inequality will continue to exist. We believe it 
is time that Illinois gave consideration to this serious problem. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the East Central Division go on record as favor- 
ing a law to provide for transportation for all pupils living more 
than a mile from school.* 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


That we demand in any legislative program full consideration 
for the rural high school and the rural high-school student. 


STUDENT SOLICITATION 


That we deplore the practice of student solicitation in non-high 
school territory that has resulted from unwise and vicious laws, and 
pledge ourselves to work for definite and understandable laws that 
will remedy this evil. 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


It is acknowledged as a fact that many of our present problems 
such as unemployment, extreme poverty, increase in crime, and 
other social and economic problems, are caused by the violations of 
certain natural social laws and ethical principles. 

We recommend, therefore, that education give more and more 
attention and effort to social science, moral training, and character 
development. 


*An extra resolution was passed to certify that our Division in recommending 
transportation for any pupil living more than mile from school, understood that 
this referred to rural pupils and not to pupils living in cities. 
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WHEN 


SHOULD A TEACHER 


BORROW ? 


@ Although we're in business to lend money 
we do not advise borrowing unless it is part of a 
well thought-out constructive plan. 

Of course, thinking teachers do not borrow un- 
less they have to any more than they would buy any 
other service they don’t need. 

But at some time or other nearly every one has a 
need for extra cash—a demand that cannot always 
be met out of savings or current earnings. House- 
hold is established to provide a loan service to 
meet such needs. 

Thousands of teachers borrow $30 to $300 from 
Household with only their teaching contracts as 
identification. Loans are repaid on a budget plan 
out of salary, taking as long as twenty months if 
mecessary. Monthly charges are figured only on 
the balance due for the number of days between 
payments, so the quicker the loan is repaid the less 
the total cost. 

Every transaction is just between you and House- 
hold... only your teaching contract is needed as 
a reference. 

Use the convenient coupon for your inquiry. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
oa Bank Building Hill Arcade Building 
A A—Suite 507 JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
Aurora Naticnal Bank MOLINE—4th Floor 
Fifth Avenue Building 
PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Lehmann Building 
ROCKFORD— 2nd Floor 
Rockford National Bank Building 
SPRINGFIELD Room 1004, 
Oth Floor, Myers Building 


acoln Building 
DECATUR. 4th Fi Floor 
Citizens Building 
FREEPORT— 3rd § Floor 
arbox Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Wesheoes National Bank Building 





USE THIS FOR INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Name 

Street 

Home Phone 

Amount I wish to borrow $ 


i eee 
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A County-Wide 


Music Festival 
(Continued from page 85) 


meet on a standard of universal in- 


terests—music, art, play; so last spring — 


the Music Festival of DuPage County 
Rural Schools was held in the audi- 
torium of the Glenbard High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

The program for this festival was 
planned in accordance with the reg- 
ular music work. Throughout the 
county each district learned a selected 
group of songs; then the township 
units practised them. On the day of 
the festival a chorus of about seven 
hundred children from the third to 
the eighth grade inclusive sang these 
songs under the direction of Miss 
Moran, accompanied by Mrs. Hill. 
Everyone who listened—music critics, 
parents and all present—were happily 
surprised at the results. Following the 
singing of the combined chorus the 
program was continued with a con- 
tribution from each school. These 
selections varied from group singing 
to rhythm bands. A group of spring 
songs sung by seven girls proved es- 
pecially pleasing. Another outstand- 
ing number was the presentation of 
the combined rhythm bands of five 
schools. 

The Music Festival of the DuPage 
County Rural Schools will be an an- 
nual event in the future! Parents and 
teachers are looking forward to the 
time when every rural school will have 
the services of a specially trained 
teacher of music. 

In the words of Sousa “Music in- 
spires, enriches, ennobles. It revives 
the soul. . . . With man music is at 
times the thing which brings him 
closest to his Maker.” 





Illinois High Schools in 
the Crisis 


(Continued from page 84) 


is no reason why our standards relat- 
ing to the preparation of teachers 
should be in any sense lowered or 
changed. Boards of education have a 
splendid opportunity to secure well 
qualified and experienced teachers and 
we believe there is no injustice or in- 
consistency in insisting on this stand- 
ard being met in full. The number of 
teachers doing graduate work in the 
schools of education in our universi- 
ties was in some cases greater in 1934 
than it was in 1933. It is quite evi- 
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dent that thousands of our fellow 
craftsmen are seeking to better their 
professional training and certainly no 
school board can take the position that 
it is unable to secure teachers of sat- 
isfactory training and experience. 

No one who has studied the class 
work of hundreds of high-school teach- 
ers during these strenuous times can 
fail to admire the earnest and whole- 
some attitude of these teachers. Even 
though some of them have not been 
paid for months and some for the 
whole of the past school year, even 
though some of these teachers have 
been under the necessity of discount- 
ing their warrants over fifty per cent, 
yet a supervisor sees them rendering 
the same high type of service they 
have given so cheerfully in the past. 
In spite of the most discouraging con- 
ditions, with very few exceptions our 
teachers are carrying on and uphold- 
ing the highest ideals of the profession. 


The Curriculum 

The problem of maintaining the 
course of study and a reasonable teach- 
ing load has been greatly complicated 
by the decreasing financial income of 
many high schools. During the first 
shock of the depression, music, art and 
the vocational subjects were first to 
feel the effects of a smaller budget. In 
many of our schools such classes were 
discontinued for a time until a better 
financial status could be achieved. It 
is encouraging to note at present that 
these subjects are not only reappear- 
ing in many schools but are being ex- 
panded in a very wholesome way. With 
the disappearance of child labor and 
the lengthening of the period of edu- 
cation these subjects must assume in- 
creasing importance if the school is 
to serve the best interests of a demo- 
cratic society. 

No investigation has ever yet proved 
exactly what the teacher load should 
be. Obviously it could be greater in 
some subjects than in others. But in 
general we have been inclined to ac- 
cept the standard of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which states that an 
average enrollment in the school in 
excess of thirty pupils per teacher 
should be considered a violation of its 
standards. We are at present approv- 
ing larger class enrollments than this 
standard indicates in order to take 
care of a larger school enrollment un- 
der the same number or even a small- 
er number of teachers, We are ad- 
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vising that the larger classes should 
always be placed under the instruction 
of the more experienced teachers and 
that these classes should utilize the 
largest classrooms. It is too early yet 
to know the effect of this larger class 
enrollment but in many of our high 
schools it appears to be working in a 
satisfactory way. 


The Administrator 

The school administrator of today 
with a decreased budget, a poorly paid 
teaching force, and a critical public 
must show that he is worthy of the 
position he holds. The attention of 
the public has been centered on the 
schools not altogether because of the 
program in operation but also because 
of their cost in dollars and cents. A 
high-school superintendent or princi- 
pal must be an excellent business man 
as well as a highly professional school 
administrator if he is to carry the 
school through the present crisis. With 
a large number of well trained men 
available, no board of education need 
select as a school leader a candidate 
of mediocre ability. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion which a state high school super- 
visor can render at this time has to 
do with school spirit—the relation of 
the pupils to the teachers and the re- 
lation of the school to the community. 
It is his duty through all of his cor- 
respondence, through all interviews 
with school principals and school offi- 
cials, through all the public addresses 
he makes, to convince all parties in- 
volved that the school can be success- 
ful only through their cooperative ef- 
fort. Children have been coming to 
school clearly undernourished and 
many times without sufficient clothing. 
Such conditions many times result in 
a distorted view of school relation- 
ships and offer increasing problems of 
discipline and supervision. Teachers 
have been performing their duties un- 
der the most trying personal and pro- 
fessional conditions. Much of the 
public is in a critical state of mind 
and directs a part of this criticism at 
our public school system. If we be- 
lieve in the ideals which have led us 
through the years, however, we must 
seek to center the attention of all citi- 
zens on the advantages and achieve- 
ments of the public school—that thor- 
oughly American institution contribut- 
ing so much to human welfare. There 
must be no retreat but a steady ad- 
vance, 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 East 
22d Street, Chicago: 

A Second German Book, by Frederick 
Betz and Charles Holzwarth. The aim of 
this course is to enable students to read Ger- 
man with ease and enjoyment. Book con- 
tains two parts; a grammar review and a 
reader. Cloth. Illustrated. 492 pages. 

English Practice Books, Grade Five, by 
Mary Browning and Marian M. Walsh. 
Paper. Illustrated. 128 pages. 

First Days With Numbers, by Clifford 
Brewster Upton. Instruction covers count- 
ing to 1000, the 100 addition and subtrac- 
tion facts, simple measurements, telling time, 
making change, the fractions one-half and 
one-fourth, etc. Book may be introduced in 
second half of first grade or at beginning 
of second grade. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 
pages. Price, $0.40. 

Adventures with Books and Libraries, by 
E. E. Lewis and Goldie D. Lesser. This 
workbook teaches pupils how to study, and 
how to use reference books and libraries 
effectively for gathering information. Suit- 
able for any grade in the junior or senior 
high school. Paper. Illustrated. 192 pages. 

Exploring Latin, by Mary T. Brennan, 
Helen J. Loane, and Margaret T. Englar. 
Designed exclusively for use in a junior 
high school course of two or three periods 
a week and uses Latin alone as the basis 
of language instruction in the exploratory 
course. Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. 

Workbook in Business English, by George 
Burton Hotchkiss and Celia Anne Drew. 
Paper. 192 pages. 

CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
RACE RELATIONS, 703 Standard Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia: 

Singers in the Dawn, compiled by Robert 
B. Eleazer. A survey of Negro poetry in 
condensed form published under the auspices 
of Southern educators interested in promot- 
ing in public schools and colleges an effec- 
tive educational approach to the problem of 
race relations. Paper. 24 pages. Price, 
$0.10 each; $1.00 per dozen. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32d 
Street, New York: 

Essentials of Correct English, by A. S. 
Hancock. Cloth. 541 pages. Price, $1.48. 

A First Book in Chemistry, by Robert H. 
Bradbury. Third Edition. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 633 pages. 

Guide to Play Selection, by Milton Smith. 
Paper. Illustrated. 174 pages. 

Junior Manual for Group Leadership, by 
O. Garfield Jones. Paper. [Illustrated. 91 
pages. Price, $0 80. 

Senior Manual for Group Leadership, by 
O. Garfield Jones. Cloth. 124 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

Fifty Alphabets, by W. Ben Hunt and Ed. 
C. Hunt. A lettering book containing fifty 
plates illustrating examples of lettering. 
Particularly suitable to schools and colleges 
where drawing, commercial art, and letter- 
ing are taught. Cloth. Illustrated. 9% 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY, 221 
East Twentieth Street, Chicago: 

Civics of Today, by Charles H. Seaver. A 
workbook for the study of changing com- 
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munity services and government organiza- 
tion—local, state, and national. Paper. 244 
pages. Price, $0.60. 

Unit Mastery Mathematics, by John C. 
Stone, Clifford N. Mills, and Virgil S. Mal- 
lory. 

Book One: Cloth. Illustrated. 314 pages. 
Price, $0.96. 

Book Two: Cloth. Illustrated. 432 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Book Three: Cloth. 
pages. Price, $1.20. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 623 

South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Health Stories, Book Two, by Anna B. 
Towse, William S. Gray, and Florence E. 
Matthews. A reading tool which prepares 
the child for later study of textbooks in 
hygiene and health. Vocabulary includes 
only most useful health words and any aver- 
age second-grader will find it easy to read. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. Price, $0.68. 

Everyday Problems in Science, by Charles 
John Pieper and Wilbur Lee Beauchamp 
New edition of the Pieper-Beauchamp text. 
Contains new and clearer illustration. Each 
major problem is treated as a unit of study 
material and divided into smaller problems 
and sub-problems. Cloth. Illustrated. 734 
pages. Price, $1.60. 


Illustrated. 469 





"Let George Do It" 


(Continued from page 68) 


ent-Teacher groups, and patrons are 
entitled to the information but there is 
constant complaint that those who re- 
ceive the bulletins do not make the in- 
formation available. An educated, 
well informed, teacher membership 
and parent group is the only hope for 
united and vigorous action, and there 
is no one responsible for getting this 
information to a community except 
the leader who receives it from the 
State office. 

By virtue of the administrative or- 
ganization in Illinois the Illinois State 
Teachers Association has had to take 
the leadership in outlining a program 
of legislation in each biennium. The 
program which your committee of 
eighteen believes sensible, workable 
and adequate has been agreed upon 
and has been mailed to nearly three 
thousand people over the State. It 
will be printed in this magazine. It 
is available to all who desire copies 
by writing our State office. In addi- 
tion a new Catechism on the public 
schools of Illinois has just been issued 
by our Research Department and cop- 
ies are available. The Catechism will 
explain much of the legislative pro- 
gram. If further explanation of the 
program is needed, write your local 
member of the state legislative com- 
mittee or our State office. It is the 
obligation of every leader in every 
community to get these and to make 





THE average age when American col- 
lege men receive their Ph.D.’s is 30.2 years. 


_—T 

ON a new Great Circle map, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is approximately the geo- 
— center of such world key cities as 

ew York, London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Moscow, Shanghai, and Tokyo. The 
present ~ om center of attention on 
the pou oe map is Human Use Geoc- 
RAPHY, another new single-cycle series b 
Dr. J. Russell Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity. This series is available in two 
books or four books, at a price which will 
effect a material saving in your textbook bill. 


; 1 
RING LARDNER once published a 
list of the five most valuable books—the 
Bible, Tae Winston Simpurriep Dic- 
TIONARY, etc.—‘For those who like 
mysteries,” he continued, “we recom- 
mend the time-table of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad.” 


On 

“RIDE the Book Trail to Knowledge 
and Adventure” is the slogan for Book 
Week, November 11-17. Recommended 
vehicles—Tue Story Booxs or Foon, 
Crorues, Houses, and TRANSPORTATION, 
illustrated in 5 colors by the well-known 
Petershams (60¢ each), THe Winston 
Crear-Type Poputar Cuassics, (35 
famous titles, 88¢ each), Tue New Won- 
pER Boox or KNow.epce ($2.50), to 
list just a few Winston titles. 


‘ —_ 

SOME great world cities are smaller at 
the present time than in past centuries. 
For example, Rome has fewer citizens to- 
day than it had 2,000 years ago. 


AMERICANS are the world’s great- 


est letter writers. More than a third of 
all the postage stamps used in the world 
are purchased in the United States—one 
reason, we suppose, for the popularity of 
Tue Secretary's Desx Boox ($2.64) 
—a unique combination of Manuva. 
or Correct Usace and Tur Winston 
Smmpuiriep Dictionary. Your stenog- 
rapher will use it daily—if she has it. 


a 

PROBABLY vo book awarded the New- 
bery Medal has had greater popularity 
than Younc Fu. The author, Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis, also had the unique dis- 
tinction of receiving the award for the 
first and only book she ever wrote. That's 
history—here’s news! A new book by 
Mrs. Lewis will be ready November 12— 
Ho-Mine, Girl of New China ($2.00); a 
timely Book-Week gift to your library. 


ot en el 
NEWEST of the new Pre-Primers is 
Wac—a Frienpty Doc. The text is by 
Ethel Maltby Gehres, Primary Specialist; 
the illustrations are action photographs 
by Ralph Milton Bair. You can almost 
hear Wag bark, the cow moo. The 
“Ah!” you hear is not a reaction from the 
pictures, but the price—$10.00 a hundred. 


The JOHN C.BVVA INES fe) COMPANY 
WINSTON BLD( pa © at PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA T DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ' 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR UP-TO-DATE 
SCHOOLS! 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


Fun with Numbers 


AND 


Champion Arithmetics 


GRADES 2 through 8 


Our Nation Begins 
GRADE 4 


Our Nation Grows Up 
OR 
The Story of Our Nation 
GRADE 5 
Old Europe and Our 
Nation 


GRADE 6 


The Growth of A Nation 


GRADES 7 & 8 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Our Nation's Development 





Cooperative Citizenship 


A New Introduction to 
Economics 





Algebra and Its Uses 





The Gateway Series of 
Tested Plays 





Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Iinois 








wd 


sto Yr jalue $Q9 5 50 
BASS . . . Vee Leede, 


ollers schools thes $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 
powerdul Ampro 16 mm Projector with all features at 
only $99.50 Thal allowed Money beck querentee. 


RENT FILMS 
ere te hie catalog FREE Hundreds of 16 am 





GE BASS CAMERA CO. 


+ 179 W. Madison $1. Chicago 
Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1260 to $2100 year 


Teachers have a big od vantage, because of their training and 
education. ed , oo and Winter examinations expected. 
These have big pleasant work. Write 
immediately to =i! Institute, Dept. K237, Rochester, 
, > a ae book with list of positions ‘for teachers, 
sample tests, and particulars telling how to get one. 
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them available to his board, his teach- 
ers, and his patrons. They should 
form the basis for board discussion, 
for programs for faculty and PaRENT- 
TEACHER meetings. School men 
should see to it that luncheon clubs 
and other like organizations know the 
facts and the program. That has nev- 
er been effectively done. “George” 
cannot do it for the leader in each 
community. That is the cooperation 
which the committee has a right to ask 
for and to receive. 

The legislature will shortly convene 
in special and regular session. The 
schools are in need of some real help, 
administratively and financially. Your 
community is entitled to know the facts 
and to understand our program and 
our reasons for it. If every leader 
effectively shoulders his share of this 
program of educating the State to its 
school needs and possibilities there 
will be a new type of intelligent con- 
tact with the legislature and without 
question a new kind of action. 

It is the conviction of the writer 
that the Governor and the majority of 
the legislature have a sincere interest 
in and a desire to enact whatever is 
best for public education. If they can 
feel that those interested in public edu- 
cation will support them in the enact- 
ment of our program, it will become 
law. Why not bury “George” and go 
to work? 


Welfare of Problem Boys 


(Continued from page 80) 





partially dependent upon outside help 
for their livelihood, only 79 were self- 
supporting and only 4 of the last were 
characterized as having any luxuries. 
The school, therefore, when it attempts 
to furnish social training for the ex- 
ceptional child must make compensa- 
tions for such poor home surroundings 
and even though the school cannot do 
much to change the physical surround- 
ings, it can do a great deal toward 
changing the child’s attitude and emo- 
tional responses toward them; and all 
conditions which tend to increase the 
peace, satisfaction, security and the 
economic and social status of these 
homes will help in adjusting the chil- 
dren who come from them in school. 


Teacher Personality 

Possibly no single factor is more 
important in dealing with boys having 
behavior problems than that of the 
personality of the teacher. Adminis- 
trators too often forget that teachers 
are human beings and have personali- 
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ties quite as definite as children and 
nowhere, unless in the home, is the 
effect of one personality upon another 
greater than in the schoolroom. Chil- 
dren always learn more by example 
than by precept. Teachers who are 
emotionally unstable, who have frus- 
trated and repressed personalities do 
an infinite amount of harm. This is 
especially true when they attempt to 
mold the lives of youth in order to 
gain through the lives of children de- 
sires and satisfactions which they 
themselves failed to attain. Children 
must live their own lives rather than 
compensate for deficiencies in the lives 
of their elders, either parents or teach- 
ers. In the administration of the 
Montefiore School recognition has 
been given to personalities of both 
pupils and teachers in the assignment 
of pupils to various divisions in the 
school and the psychologist does not 
hesitate to change a pupil’s program 
as often as necessary in order to secure 
an adjustment on the part of the 
pupil’s personality to the personality 
of the teacher of the group in which 
he is placed. A study made by the 
psychiatrist to determine the factors 
in the personalities of two teachers 
having marked success with groups of 
pupils involving personality difficul- 
ties disclosed some interesting facts. 
By an examination of the records of 
the pupils over a period of two years 
with whom these two teachers had had 
marked success the type of boy best 
adapted to the personality of each 
teacher was determined to some de- 
gree. The success of one was attributed 
to the fact that she was always im- 
personal in any matter relating to her- 
self, but on the other hand very per- 
sonal in any matter relating to the 
welfare of the pupil. The other teach- 
er’s success was attributed to the fact 
that he was firm but kindly, and above 
all continuous, indefatigable, and con- 
sistent in his relations with his boys. 
Such an analysis of the personality of 
teachers and of the types of problems 
they are best able to solve prove of 
inestimable value to the school ad- 
ministrator who is trying to solve the 
problem of educating groups of prob- 
lem boys. 


Whole Child Must Be Studied 
Work with problem children indi- 
cates the necessity for complete case 
studies of each individual child with a 
case history containing the facts as to 
physical, mental, emotional, social, 
economic and personality traits of 
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each. A complete study of the whole 
child is a necessity in the education 
of problem groups. Since the school’s 
problem cases are present and persist- 
ent, they usually cannot wait for the 
delay of referring them to social 
agencies who so often re-refer until it 
appears to the school that their coop- 
eration is but another term for “pass- 
ing the buck.” Where the school is 
fortunate enough to have its own social 
workers it will be possible to give to 
the problem child the study and in- 
dividual attention he needs. Work at 
the Montefiore School shows that the 
school social worker because of her 
knowledge of social work can often 
stimulate other agencies into action 
when teachers and principals fail to 
do so. Then too, action can be speeded 
when the school through its case study 
can show to an outside agency that 
the problem is a pressing one and that 
there are psychological moments 
which must be seized if the case is to 
be benefited by treatment. 


Behavior Problems Not 
Subject to Generalizations 
Another factor affecting the welfare 
of problem boys has been the recogni- 
tion that the selection and diagnosis 
of cases of behavior difficulty in ex- 
ceptional children is a baffling problem 
with an almost hopeless inter-relating 
of causes and effects. Generalized 
statements applied to behavior cases in 
groups are difficult to formulate and 
of very doubtful value when applied to 
individuals. Cases of behavior prob- 
lem difficulty may be selected by one 
of two groups; first, by staffs of ex- 
perts consisting of psychologists, 
pediatricians, psychiatric social work- 
ers, etc.; or secondly, by teachers, 
principals, parents and others. The 
types of cases considered to be those 
with behavior problem difficulties when 
selected by one group differ radically 
from those selected by the other. For 
example, pupils who disturb the 
teacher and disrupt the discipline of 
an entire schoolroom may be found by 
the experts to offer no fundamental 
psychological or psychiatric problem. 
Nevertheless, such cases may be real 
problems to a teacher and to a school. 
On the other hand, the child who is 
quiet and of retiring personality may 
be a serious potential case in the 
opinion of the psychiatrist and yet by 
reason of causing no disturbance in 
school will be considered a model 
child by his teacher. Teachers of 
problem groups must be willing to be 
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guided by the suggestion of specialists 
in the matter of handling superior 
problem cases. On the other hand a 
staff of experts, even though their 
scientific examination may disclose no 
basis for diagnosis or study, must be 
willing to set up a general preventive 
program in practical terms which 
teachers and lay educators may be able 
to use in overcoming difficulties that 
face the harassed classroom teacher. 
Teachers can make no greater con- 
tribution than to help bring about a 
mutual understanding on the part of 
themselves and experts such as psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists in the 
recognition of cases for special study. 

Experiments in studying the Wel- 
fare of Problem Boys indicate that 
behavior difficulties among children 
are only the sympton pictures of un- 
derlying conditions, the roots of which 
may be found in the family life, the 
economic and social environment of 
the child, the school situation, or in 
the physiological and _ psychological 
aspects of the personality of the in- 
dividual child. The costs of the spe- 
cial treatment and training of problem 
boys are necessarily higher than those 
for the education of regular class 
pupils, but these additional costs are 
easily justified if they help prevent 
adult delinquency, crime, insanity, and 
dependency in old age. 





A Short Novel, etc. 


(Continued from page 74) 
expenditure of the lives of his men. 
He was free from Lee’s misconception 
of the function of the cavalry, and ex- 
celled the great southerner as a dis- 


ciplinarian. The South had trouble 
discarding the tradition that a gentle- 
man went to war in the saddle, a peas- 
ant on shoe leather. 


Sherman was more than a soldier, 
he was a statesman of a high order. 
His attempts to bring peace at the close 
of the war and the shrewd observa- 
tions on public affairs in his letters all 
through the troubled period, are indi- 
cative of this. However, Lewis gives us 
more than a picture of the soldier and 
statesman; here is the quick, irritable, 
nervous, high-tempered, generous man 
of lovable personality, who, as much 
because he was himself as that he was 
a brilliant leader, became the “Uncle 
Billy” of the army of the West, for 
whom they were ready to fight any foe, 
whether wearing Joe Johnston’s gray 
or Halleck’s and Staunton’s blue. 





Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mezico 


Take Your 
Class Through 
Coffeeland 


@ It’s a fascinating trip, full of folk- 
lore and interesting fact. It takes you 
through all of the coffee growing 
countries of North America. Your 
classes will thoroughly enjoy it. 

Best of all, this trip can be taken 
while sitting in your own classroom, 
for it is contained in a newly pre- 
pared booklet, highly illustrated 
with pictures and maps, which will 
be sent to you free upon request. 


O The Coffee Growing Countries of 

North America—lIllustrated book- 
let written as a trip through these 
countries. (Enough copies for class- 
room reference use.) 
Story of Coffee (revised)—Illus- 
trated booklet telling history, grow- 
ing and preparation for market. 
(Enough copies for classroom refer- 
ence use.) 

O Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 
from berries to roasted bean; com- 
pact, easy tostore. (One toa teacher.) 

The other coffee ma- 


terial described above — SF-= 
is also for your class- ce 
room use and is also AMERICAN 
ree. 

Just fill in the cou- MEDICAL 
pon and check the ma- 


ASS™S 
terial you wish sent to 
you. 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New Yerk City 
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[XMAS HOLIDAY TOUR 


OLD MEXICO & CALIFORNIA 
ENTIRE COST $149 


Including as every item of expense, 
even tips—-Pay one lump sum as above and 
leave your pocketbook at home. Wonderful 
meals—Comfortable Pullmans—First class 


hotels. 
Dec. 22. Re- 


Lv. Chicago & St. Louis Sat., 
turn Sat., Jan. 6. 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 
San Antonio—E!l Paso—Juarez, Mexi 
Tucson—Phoenix—A, Caliente, Mexico— San 
Diego—Holly wood. n Francisco—Los An- 


geles. For Descriptive Pampniet, Apply 


POWERS TOURS _ '''¥- Washinstonst. 


OUR 24th SUCCESSFUL TRAVEL SEASON 
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Adopted by the 
Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle 

for the Sixth Grade 

7 


A LITTLE MAID OF 
LEXINGTON 


By ALICE TURNER CURTIS 


A story of the Revolutionary 
War for younger girls 


$1.50 
v 


Adopted for the High 
School List 


YEARS OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT 
By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


A story of an early emigrant 
family 
$2.00 


v 


THIS IS RUSSIA 


By GEORGE EARLE RAIGUEL and 
WILLIAM KISTLER HUFF 


A most comprehensive book on 
the new Russia 


$5.00 
* 


The Penn 
Publishing 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Pension Committee 

(Continued from page 73) 
from teaching service before being eli- 
gible for a retirement allowance; and 
that in case of death before retirement, 
the estate of a member should receive 
the payments he has made. 

We believe that liabilities accruing 
through present teaching’ service 
should be met by the present genera- 
tion of teachers and taxpayers rather 
than be postponed to a later genera- 
tion. We believe that a flat retirement 
allowance proves ineffective in getting 
teachers who draw the higher salaries 
to retire when they should. We be- 
lieve that a system should be set up 
that will permit pensioners to retire 
with the assurance that the reserves 
are ample to meet the obligations that 
their retirements impose. We believe 
that much of the recurrent confusion 
and threatened instability that occur 
under a cash-disbursement system will 
be avoided under an actuarial, reserve 
plan. 

Therefore, we recommend the above 
outline of a proposed bill for consid- 
eration by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Signed, 
Letty M. Henry, Moline, 
L. R. Grr, Springfield, 
F. L. Brester, Glen Ellyn, 
F. A. Jensen, Rockford, 
J. W. THaLMAN, chairman, Waukegan. 


Janitor and the School 
(Continued from page 72) 

and special rooms during school hours, 
and the sweeping of classrooms after 
school. In working out this plan, it 
may be desirable for the building prin- 
cipal and the janitor to inspect the 
building together each morning. This 
inspection tends to build uv a feeling 
of co-operation and sympathy of each 
for the other’s job. 

The writers have found certain bits 
of technique in building care that 
seem of sufficient value to pass along: 

1. For general dusting instead of 
the feather duster or any form of 
brush, an oiled cheese-cloth or a com- 
mercially prepared duster is more ef- 
fective. The dust is not to be re- 
moved by flipping or rubbing around, 
but by a back and forth motion along 
the grain of the wood. 

2. For cleaning blackboards the wet 
sponge or rag with soap and water is 
better replaced with an old turkish 
towel wrapped around a two-foot stick. 
This implement is wrung out in a 
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bucket of water containing a table- 
spoon of coal oil and is pushed along 
the blackboard while the stick is slow- 
ly revolved to bring a clean surface in 
contact with the board. 

3. For cleaning windows, the 
sponge, rag, and squeegee take more 
time than is required if the janitor uses 
a wet cloth, or wet chamois, followed 
by a chamois that has been wrung out 
dry. In this case, too, the movements 
of the drying chamois should be back 
and forth. 

4. For cleaning brass and other 
metal, the liquid metal polishers seem 
to be more effective than the powder 
forms. 

5. For cleaning porcelain drinking 
fountains, lavatories, et cetera, a clean- 
ing powder free from grit is very effec- 
tive. For removing iron stains, a 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid 
may be used. 

6. For removing gum from furni- 
ture and the floors, an ordinary putty 
knife should be carried constantly. 

7. A sweeping compound composed 
almost entirely of oiled sawdust 
proved more effective than one which 
contained a considerable amount of 
sand or grit. For general sweeping, 
a sixteen-inch brush of Russian or 
Chinese bristles is more efficient and 
lasts longer if properly cared for than 
any of the cheaper brushes. Oil-treat- 
ed floor-mops not only gather up the 
dust, but deposit a small amount of oil 
which improves the finish of the floor. 
Brushes with an oil reservoir did not 
prove to be either very effective or 
economical. 

8. Most of the so-called disinfect- 
ants and deodorizers that are hung in 
the toilets have little value. Here, as 
in the better homes, a liberal use of 
soap and water can remove practical- 
ly all sources of odors, and thus reme- 
dy the. situation rather than merely 
conceal it. There seem to be some 
misconceptions as to just what is 
meant by the proper temperature of 
the schoolroom. It is found that ad- 
ditional moisture content in the air re- 
sults in the lowering in the tempera- 
ture necessary to make the ordinary 
person comfortable. This, of course, 
suggests the need for humidifiers or 
other means of introducing moisture 
into the air. It also calls attention to 
the location of the thermometers which 
should be placed at about the height 
of the average pupil when seated or 
within three feet of the floor. This 
should be done because it is frequent- 
ly possible to have as much as a de- 
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gree of temperature variation for each 
foot in elevation in a classroom. 

It goes without saying that the jani- 
tor should inspect the playground 
equipment frequently and see that it 
is kept in a good state of repair. He 
should also inspect and keep in order 
the various phases of his heating and 
lighting systems as well as the build- 
ing as a whole. 

The janitor must be able to do sim- 
ple jobs of plumbing, must be fa- 
miliar with electrical fixtures and wir- 
ing, must be skillful in the use of car- 
penter tools and the paint brush, 
should know something about garden- 
ing, the keeping of accounts, and the 
taking care of materials received, and 
the better methods of firing. 

It is hoped that this article has 
called attention to the need for and the 
possibility of raising the quality of 


janitorial services rendered in the 


schools of this state. It has also point- 
ed out the need for a close co-opera- 
tion between the teaching staff and the 
janitor and the need for a realization 
that the main efforts of all are cen- 
tered about the pupil. 





Why Is Arithmetic 
a Bugbear? 


(Continued from page 71) 
should have rich resources on which 
to draw for this purpose. 

Projects should not be warped, how- 
ever, in order to drag in the arith- 
metic; nor should they be artificial. 
But if they are adequate social and 
creative experiences they are almost 
bound to call for some work in num- 
ber. This should be fully capitalized. 
But it is better to rely on the first or 
even the second method suggested than 
to destroy the naturalness, the fulness, 
or the spontaneity of a group enter- 
prise for the sake of motivating the 
arithmetic. For that would make the 
project artificial and unreal, and 
thereby defeat both its direct purpose 
of stimulating group thinking and 
creative work and its secondary one of 
motivating the arithmetic. 

Sometimes, however, a project or 
group activity may be organized pri- 
marily for its arithmetic values, and 
do the work of motivating quite suc- 
cessfully. For example, an under- 
standing of profit and loss, of cor- 
porations and shares, etc., may be 
greatly helped by children’s organiz- 
ing a corporation—a school store, or a 
rabbit raising company, for example— 
and in it meeting the sort of situation 
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not otherwise real to them until they 
are beyond school age. 

Is there time for all this? There is 
not time to omit it. For it saves time 
in the long run. Time is lost—much 
time is discouragingly lost—by the at- 
tempt to drill children in the juggling 
of meaningless numbers to get an- 
swers for which they feel no need, and 
at a period of their mental growth 
when they cannot effectively learn the 
topic being “taught.” 


Application—Solving 
Real Problems 


The final stage, after the mentally 
ready, well prepared, and interested 
child has embarked on the learning of 
a new process, is application. This 
step is very much like the step of moti- 
vation, for it is a direct outgrowth of 
the same kind of experiences. The 
child works on the process step by 
step (individually or in a small 
group), with the need kept constantly 
before him, and immediately applies 
his new found knowledge to real situ- 
ations—the same ones as those which 
gave him his interest, or similar ones. 

When the application can be real, 
so much the better. But it is legiti- 
mate for it to be vicarious. A child 
needs much practice in learning some 
processes and requires a large num- 
ber of applications. For the moment 
the numbers—now meaningful to him 
—may have to be taken out of their 
life setting and directly and repeatedly 
manipulated until skill is acquired. 
But let that period of abstraction be 
no longer than strictly necessary, and 
let it be immediately followed by much 
tie-up with reality. 

The “story problems” of most text- 
books are pitifully inadequate attempts 
to do this. They are inadequate be- 
cause they do not present real situa- 
tions, situations interesting and vivid 
to the child, situations which in real 
life would call upon the principal 
character of the problem to do what 
the child working the problem is ex- 
pected to do. The Committee of 
Seven in the course of its investigations 
has found that realistic, child-like 
problems in profusion are the best 
training for the application of arith- 
metic to problem situations—far bet- 
ter than training in the formal anal- 
ysis of problems. 

As in the case of motivation applica- 
tion is vivified by letting the child him- 
self bring home and out-of-school life 
problems that call for the application 
of the process being studied. It is 
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@ JUST off the press "The History of a Famous @ 
Court House."" The story of the construction 
of Macoupin county's great court house. Started in 
1867; completed in 1870. Cost nearly $2,000,000. 
County clerk disappeared without trace. Forty 
years to pay debt. One of the most remarkable 
buildings in U.S. All facts; reads like fiction. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid 75 cents. No Stamps. Address, 
W. B. BROWN, Carlinville, lil. 
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Illinois Central System, Chicago, Ill. 
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wise, I believe, for a child to consider 
this an essential part of his learning of 
a process, required before he goes 
farther. 

Probably every good teacher uses 
some of the means suggested in this 
article. Very few teachers, however, 
have the freedom or the knowledge 
necessary to reorganize the school pro- 
gram to eliminate unnecessary ma- 
terials and to fit each child’s stage of 
mental readiness. That right and in- 
formation must be given them. Far 
too rare, still, are the teachers who 
give their children a genuine and ade- 
quate sense of the realities back of a 
process, who see that each child is ade- 
quately prepared for the process, who 
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The Best For School Work 
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Used in many of the schools throughout the U.S. 
Cuts at any angle wood, iron, or bakelite. 
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PROGRAM HELPS 


If you are looking for very 
clever program helps for 
school, service club or church 
programs, you need Grady’s 
Stunt Book. It contains, 
sketches, playlets, minstrels 
and stunts, all of which have 
been tried with great suc- 
cess. Worth $10.00. Price 
$1.00 Postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Ad- 
dress 
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Shenandoah, 
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give the children a keen interest based 
on a feeling of need, and who see that 
the process once learned is applied 
lavishly to the solving of real or real- 
istic problems. When teachers do 
these things successfully arithmetic be- 
comes a fascinating part of the child’s 
life, it ceases to consume an inordinate 
amount of time, and failure becomes 
as rare as it now is common. 





Joint Council to 
Support Education 


(Continued from page 81) 
Pan-Hellenic Club 
Thursday Arts Club 
Somonauk Women’s Club 
Sycamore Women’s Club 
Malta Women’s Club 
P.E.O. 


The foilowing represent its accom- 
plishments: 


l. Its resolution in behalf of the schools 
was passed by the County Meeting of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, representing 2,000 women and 
also by the Twelfth District of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, which represents 6,000 
women ; 

2. It has sponsored more than twenty 
speeches on the crisis in education; 

3. It has had the support of all twelve 
newspapers in DeKalb County in printing 
editorials as well as news items 

The organization has been responsible for 
the distribution of: 

36 posters 

75 copies of THe I:trnois TEACHER 

100 leaflets (4 leaflets prepared by the 
State Emergency Committee on Education to 
each participating club) 

15 miscelianeous pamphlets 

36 articles (3 special editorials to each of 
the 12 cooperating newspapers) 

150 mimeographed letters 

Letters and telegrams to the governor, 
senators, representatives, chairmen of com- 
es of the General Assembly and school 

ards. 


In all it has distributed nearly 3000 
pieces of literature on the “Save Our 
Schools” program. It had requests for 
many more than it could supply. 

The splendid, eager, enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the women to this enterprise 
on behalf of the schools is in forceful 
opposition to much that is heard of the 
people’s indifference to educational 
affairs. The committee that leads this 
organization is impressed with the fact 
that the people are concerned about 
their schools. Furthermore, it has been 
definitely demonstrated that they will 
accept the leadership of teachers who 
are willing to inform themselves and 
unafraid to lead. The committee com- 
mends the experience to women of 
other counties or communities as in- 
teresting and stimulating. The values 
of the movement to the sponsoring 
club, to the participating organiza- 
tions, and to the schools and cause of 
education generally are inestimable. 
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Legislative Program 

(Continued from page 67) 
sion Law to provide for an adequate 
and safe pension. 

9. Enact a tenure law and a mini- 
mum wage law with a minimum of 
$800 to safeguard teachers both with 
reference to a certainty of employ- 
ment long enough to secure pension 
and to guard against boards using a 
liberal state apportionment for pur- 
poses other than the securing of good 
teachers. 

10. Provide liberal appropriations 
for the University of Iilinois and 
Teachers’ Colleges. 

1l. Enact a safe law providing a 
method for changing high-school dis- 
trict boundaries. 

12. Enact legislation providing for 
additional state support for the ade- 
quate education of all types of physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

13. Enact amendments to present 
law by which group insurance for 
teachers would be made legal. 

14. Support such legislation as is 
sponsored or approved by the Chicago 
Division which has to do with Chi- 
cago only. 

15. Oppose the following: 

(a) Any limitation on the to- 
tal of all tax rates levied against prop- 
erty unless and until other adequate 
and certain sources of revenue are 
provided ; 

(b) State adoption of text- 
books; 

(c) Repeal of the law which 
now provides that penalties and in- 
terest on delinquent taxes be distrib- 
uted to the various taxing units rather 
than turned in to the County Treasurer. 


Official Representative 

To help carry out this legislative 
program, we hereby designate our sec- 
retary, Mr. Robert C. Moore, our offi- 
cial representative, and authorize him 
to represent us in all matters of legis- 
lation, but working of course under 
the general direction of this committee 
or its executive committee of three; 
and we instruct him not only to pre- 
pare the necessary bills to cover this 
program of legislation but after their 
introduction, to support and defend 
them in every way possible. We also 
urge the entire State Teachers Associa- 
tion and all its individual members to 
give him and this committee their full 
and active support in our efforts to 
translate this program into law. 

FRED L. BIESTER, Chairman, 

I.S.T.A. Committee on Legislation. 

















